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CHINESE  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  WHEAT  AND  T3U3AT  FLOUR 

A  probable  reduction  in  the  demand  for  American  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
in  North  China  proper  and  Manchuria  during  the  coming  season  is  indicated  by 
an  analysis  of  cabled  and  written  reports  received  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  Nyhus  who  is  making  a 
study  of  the  wheat  situation  in  China.    The  factors  pointing  to  this  conclusio; 
arc  (1)  a  very  good  wheat  crop  in  north  Manchuria,  which  promises  to  take 
care  of  a  large  part  of  the  south  Manchuria  flour  requirements,  (2)  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  in  the  region  surrounding  Shanghai  with  which  American  and 
other  foreign  wheat  competes  in  the  Shanghai  milling  industry,  (5.)  low  ex- 
change rates  in  Shanghai,  and  (4)  the  probability  of  low  prices  for  Chinese 
flour  in  that  market  which  will  limit  the  ability  of  Shanghai  millers  to  im- 
port foreign- wheat.    The  flour  prices  in  Shanghai  arc  influenced  largely  by 
the  demand  situation  in  southern  Manchuria  and  the  demand  this  year  is  likely 
to  be  weak  in  view  of  the  good  wheat  crop  of  northern  Manchuria'.     See  page  31'." 


CURRENT  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

A  firm  tone  ureva? led  in  the  British  barley  market  during  the  week 
ended  September  1.     The  English  barley  crop  is  row  partly  harvested  under 
good  weather  conditions,  with  early  camples  mostly  good,  and  meeting  a 
healthy  demand.     In  Germany  the  weather  during  the  week  was  reported  as 
improved  in  important  barley  areas,  with  the  harvest  progressing.  The 
Rumanian  crop  is  officially  estimated  at  51,132,000  bushels  against  77,391,000 
bushels  last  year.     See  table  on  page  343. 

Bacon  prices  at  Liverpool  showed  additional  strength  during  the  week 
ended  August  31.    Danish  Wiltshire  sides  averaged  $1.51  per  100  pounds  higher 
than  the  preceding  week.    Canadian  Wilt shires  were  not  quoted.     See  page  347. 

The  German  r>ork  market  continues  to  show  the  rising  tendency  of  recent 
weeks.    For  the  week  ended  August  31,  hogs  at  Berlin  rose  16  cents  per  100 
pounds,  with  receipts  at  14  markets  heavier  than  for  any  week  since  June  15. 
See  page  347. 

Butter  prices  in  the  principal  European  markets  continue  to  make 
normal  seasonal  advances.     The  Copenhagen  official  quotation  advanced  two 
cents  during  the  week  ended  September  1,  from  the  equivalent  of  35.5  cents 
to  57.4  cents.     Other  quotations  showed  smaller  advances,  but  the  rise  in 
the  foreign  markets  is  now  on  the  whole  more  rapid  than  in  the  domestic 
markets.     See  page  347. 
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BREAD  GRAINS 

Ho  change  in  the  wheat  production  in  the  northern  hemisphere  has  "been 
reported  during  the  week.    Production  in  25  countries  is  reported  at  2,573 
million  bushels  as  compared  with  2,534  million  "bushels  in  the  same  countries 
last  year.    The  first  estimate  of  the  wheat  acreage  in  Scotland  is  64,000 
acres  as  compared  with  54,000  acres  in  1926. 

Canadian  growing  conditions 

Canada  has  had  no  injurious  frost  since  August  7  other  than  a  slight  one 
August  22  which  caused  some  damage  in  scattered  parts  of  Manitoba,  according  to 
a  telegram  from  Consul  General  Heintzleman  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  quoting  the  most 
reliable  authorities  available.    Damage  from  rust  is  generally  underestimated 
and  is  more  serious  than  frost  damage,  the  Consul  General  states.    He  reports 
durum  and  early  varieties  of  wheat  as  free  from  rust  damage.    Alberta  has  suf- 
fered little  from  rust  but  the  damage  has  been  extensive  over  Saskatchewan, 
particularly  west  of  Saskatoon.     Some  estimates  place  the  damage  from  rust  at 
50  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  scattered  areas  in  the  western  part  of  the  province. 
She  later  grain  is  reported  to  be  hardly  worth  cutting  in  parts  of  the  south- 
eastern, central  and  northwestern  Saskatchewan. 

The  frost  of  August  7  caused  serious  damage  in  northwestern  and  central 
Saskatchewan  and  parts  of  Manitoba  but  did  practically  no  harm  in  Alberta.  Cer.r 
tral  Saskatchewan,  being  high,  generally  escapes  frost  damage  but  has  been 
hard  hit  this  year.     The  fields  of  grain  in  the  flowering  stage  which '.were 
caught  by  the  frost  were  irreparably  damaged.    Due  to  conflicting  reports  and 
the  scattered  areas  affected,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  estimates  of 
the  area  covered  or  the  extent  of  the  damage  but  some  estimates  place  the  frost 
damage  of  August  7  at  6  per  cent  in  Saskatchewan,  2  per  cent  in  Manitoba  and  1 
per  cent  in  Alberta. 

Provided  good  weather  continues  during  the  next  two  ?/eeks,  according  to 
Mr.  Heintzleman,  the  wheat  crop  in  western  Canada  should  reach  400  million 
bushels,  but  it  is  considered  improbable  that  the  good  weather  will  continue. 
Above  normal  temperatures  were^reppjrtgd  over  we  stern  Canada  during  the  week 
ending  August  SS/^Most^af yI\M  showers  or  thunder- 

storms. 

Einropean  grain  crop  conditions 

Heavy  rains  again  fell  over  central  Europe,  the  Scandanavian  and 
■  Baltic  countries  during  the  first  part  of  the  week  ending  September  1, 
according  to  a  cable  from  Acting  Agricultural  Commissioner  L.  V.  Steere 
at  Berlin.    The  continued  unfavorable  weather  over  Germany  is  now  considered 
to  have  caused  considerable  damage,  particularly  to  the  rye  and  potato  crops. 
The  warm  rains  have  caused  the  rye  in  the  fields  in  the  north  to  sprout.  The 
wheat  crop  has  suffered  less  dam&ge  as  rye  and  feed  grains  are  more  important 
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crops  in  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg,  where  storm  damage  has 
been  most  severs.     Only  the  good  weather  at  the  end  of  the  tveek,  which 
prevented  further  deterioration  and  even  improved  the  outlook,  averted 
practical  crop  fail-ore  in  this  area.    Estimates  of  production  are  not 
available,  but  trade  reports  consider  the  rye  crop  to  be  above  last  year, 
though  of  an  unsatisfactory  quality.     The  harvest  in  East  Prussia  was 
completed  a  week  before  the  arrival  of  had  weather.     Czechoslovakia  reports 
some  deterioration  of  the  wheat  and  rye  crops,  but  barley  is  said  to  be 
the  best  in  years.     The  more  favorable  weather  over  France  has  prevented 
further  deterioration  there,  but  the  quality  of  the  grain  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  is  reported  unsatisfactory.     The  Polish  export  duty 
on  rye  which  expired  September  1  has  been  renewed  to  June  30,  1928, 

Russian  grain  procuring  is  developing  satisfactorily,  particularly 
in  the  central  region.     Wneat  procurements  lag  behind  last  year,  but  rye 
and  oats  are  above.     The  increa.se  in  early  procurements  is  reported  to  be 
influenced  chiefly  by  the  firm  market  and  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  the 
outlook  for  the  whole  campaign.    Procurements  in  Forth  Caucasus  are  be- 
low last  year  and  the  present  conditions  in  Siberia  are  less  favorable 
due  to  a  decreased  crop  in  the  most  important  producing  region.  The 
weather  for  the  week  ending  September  1  was  mostly  clear  and  warm. 


Crop  conditions  and  flour  markets  in  China 

Mieat  acreage  in  Manchuria  has  been  greatly  decreased  since 
the  high  peak  reached  in  1920,  according  to  a  cable  from  Agricultural 
Commissioner  P.  ITyhus  at  Harbin,  who  has  been  making  a  study  of  the  wheat 
situation  in  Chins..     Soybeans  have  taken  the  place  of  wheat  as  a  cash 
crop  and  as  a  result  fully  one- 'half  the  flour  mills  are  idle.    The  crop  for 
milling  purposes  is  at  present  largely  confined  to  the  Harbin  region  and 
in  recent  years  has  only  been  sufficient  for  the  flour  consumption  of 
North  Manchuria.    This  year,  however,  the  yield  of  wheat  in  North 
Manchuria,  has  been  unusually  good  and  production  promises  to  take  care 
of  a.  large  part  of  South  Manchurian  requirements.    The  Manchurian  staple 
crops  of  sorghum,  soybeans  and  millet  are  in  excellent  condition.  "  An     .  . 
Unusually  big  crop  of  soybeans  is  in  prospect.    As  was  previously  reported, 
the  wheat  crop  in  China  proper  is  said  to  be  good,  especially  in  that  part 
which  supplies  the  Shanghai  mills.    Furthermore,  exchange  rates  and  flour 
prices  at  Shanghai  through  June  were  reported  to  be  unfavorable  to  imports 
of  v/heat  from  foreign  countries. 
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Southern  hemisphere  conditions 

The  weather  in  Argentina  continued  warm  and  dry  during  the  week  ending 
August  29,  according  to  reports  to  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.    No  rain 
occurred  in  any  district  during  the  week. 

Wheat  movements  to  market 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  principal  exporting  countries  for  • 
the  week  ending  August  27  vrere  slightly  "below  the  previous  week  and  also  below 
the  average  for  the  month  due  mainly  to  a  decrease  in  United  States  shipments. 
See  table  page  546, 

United  States 

Exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  the  United  States  for  the  week  end- 
ing August  27  were  4,133,000  "bushels,     Total  exports  for  the  season  since  July  1 
are  30,041,000  "bushels  as  compared  with  46,661,000  bushels  for  the  same  period 
last  year4 

Southern  Hemisphere 

Argentina  exported  1,184,000  "bushels  during  the  week  ending  August  27 
as  compared  with  861,000  bushels  the  previous  week.    Australia  exported 
1,496,000  "bushels  against  1,864,000  "bushels  the  previous  week. 

United  States  wheat  prices 

The  cash  price  of  wheat  continued  to  decline  during  the  week  ending 
August  26.    The  7/eighted  average  cash  price  of  all  grades  and  classes  of  wheat 
at  the  six  leading  markets  declined  2  cents  from  $1.38  to  $1,36.     This  decline 
was  caused  in  the  main  by  a  5  cent  drop  in  the  price  of  No.  1  dark  northern 
spring  and  an  18  cent  drop  in  No.  2  amber  durum.     No.  2  hard  red  winter  declined 

1  cent  but  No,  2  red  winter  advanced  2  cents.     The  prices  of  the  various 
clas-ses  of  wheat  this  year  are  in  line  with  this  year's  production.    The  pro- 
duction of  winter  wheat  is  considerably  below  that  of  last  year  while  the  pro- 
duction of  spring  wheat  is  considerably  above,  especially  durum,  the  estimated 
production  of  this  class  being  84.000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  49,000,000 
million  bushels  last  year.    The  table  given  below  shows  that  as  compared  to  a 
year  ago-  the  price  of  all  grades  and  classes  of  wheat  is  1  cent  above,  No.  2 
hard  red  winter  is  6  cents  above,  No,  1  northern  spring  is  7  cents  lower,  No, 

2  amber  durum  is  17  cents  lewer  and  No0  2  soft  red  winter  is  14  cents  above. 
Since  August  26  cash  prices  of  all  classes  of  wheat  have  declined  materially, 
especially  spring  wheats.     The  spread  between  the  cash  closing  price  of  wheat 
at  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg  narrowed  1  cent  since  last  week  and  is  now  (August 
26)  12  cents  in  favor  of  Winnipeg „ 
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Since  the  week  ending  August  26  wheat  futures  have  declined  several  cents* 
Eeports  from  private  sources  indicating  probable  Canadian  wheat  production  con- 
siderably higher  than  official  estimates  indicated  and  weaker  Liverpool  prices 
have  been  contributing  factors  in  lowering  prices.     On  August  30,  as  compared  to 
a  week  before,  September  futures  were  6  3/4  cents  lower  at  Chicago,  5  cents  lower 
at  Kansas  City  and  7  cents  lower  at  Minneapolis,  while  October  futures  were  7  1/4 
cents  lower  at  Winnipeg  and  4  l/4  cents  lower  at  Liverpool*     December  futures  at 
the  various  markets  declined  practically  the  same  as  September  and  October  futures 

Bye  production 

Sixteen  countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere  report  a  total  productiun  of 
478,000,000  bushels,  of  rye  in  1927  as  compared  with  410  million  bushels  in 
1926.     The  first  estimate  of  production  in  Eumania  is  9,763,000  bushels,  a  de- 
crease of  13«2  per  cent  from  1926.     The  Hungarian  estimate  has  been  revised 
downward  over  a  million  bushels  and  is  now  22,400,000  bushels.     The  rye  acreage 
in  Scotland  is  4,000  acres  as  compared  with  5,000  acres  in  1926,  according  to  a 
preliminary  estimate  just  received.     See  table,  page  342» 

BARLEY 

Reports  from  the  United  States  and  22  foreign  countries,  which  together 
represent  about  three-fifths  of  the  world's  total  production  in  barley,  show  a 
total  of  902,900,000  bushels  for  1927,  which  is  an  increase  of  3.8  per  cent  over 
last  year.     There  are  slight  increases  in  the  estimates  for  Spain  and  Hungary ^ 
and  Eumania  now  reports  an  increase  of  more  than  5,000,000  bushels  over  the 
estimate  published  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  causes  an  increase  of  more  than  1,5 
per  cent  in  the  total  estimated  European  production  for  this  year  over  that  pub- 
lished last  v/eek.     The  European  crop  so  far  reported  is  96.7  per  cent  of  last 
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yearns.     The  conditions  in  Germany  and  Prance,  two  important  countries  for  which 
we  still  have  no  actual  production  estimates*  are  not  quite  so  favorable  as  they 
were  a  few  weeks  ago.     Reports  from  Saskatchewan  indicate  that  the  barley  is 
doing  well  there,  but  needs  more  warmth  and  sunshine. 

Exports  of  barley  from  the  United  States  for  the  week  ending  August  27 
were  heavier  than  for  any  week  this  season  except  that  of  August  6,  amounting 
to  861,000  bushels*     The  greater  part  went  out  by  way  of  San  Prancisco.  Total 
exports  since  July  1  have  amounted  to  about  5,000,000  bushels  compared  with  not 
quite  3,000,000  bushels  for  the  same  period  last  year*     Less  than  800,000  bushels 
remained  in  store  in  the  western  division  of  Canada  on  August  26,  compared  with 
nearly  1,100,000  bushels  on  the  same  date  last  year, 

OATS 

Reports  of  production  from  the  United  States  and  18  foreign  countries 
total  2,356, 18&«J0OO  bushels,  which  is  an  increase  of  2.2  per  cent  over  that  of 
last  year.     The  total  world  production  of  oats  usually  ranges  between  3,500,000,- 
000  and  4,000,000,000  bushels.     Hungary  shows  a  slight  decline  since  the  last  re- 
port, but  Spain  shows  a  small  increase.     In  Africa,  Algeria  reports  a  large  in-^ 
crease  over  the  estimate  published  a  month  earlier,     The  only  countries  from  which 
we  have  had  but  one  report  so  far  this  season  are  Denmark,  which  shows  a  decline 
ci  nearly  10  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year,  and  Rumania,  which  has  declined 
nearly  27  per  cent.     See  table  page  343, 

The  condition  of  oats  in  Canada  is  reported  as  generally  good,  although 
some  warm,  bright  weather  is  needed  to  hasten  its  maturity.     The  stocks  in  store 
in  the  Western  Division  continue  to  decrease  quite  rapidly,  less  than  2,000,000 
bushels  being  in  store  on  August  26» 

Exports  of  oats  from  the  United  States  for  the  week  ending  August  27 
have  been  smaller  than  for  any  week  since  July  16,  amounting  to  only  15,000 
bushels.     Total  exports  since  July  1  have  amounted  to  825,000  bushels  which  is 
about  four-fifths  of  the  amount  exported  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

Luring  the  first  half  of  1927  there  was  little  change  in  the  importation 
of  oats  into  Italy»     Mont  of  the  grain  came  from  Argentina  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent from  the  Danube.     Oats  from  Tunis,  formerly  largely  imported,  had  nearly 
disappeared^     Shipments  from  America  began  tc  arrive  in  April,  and  by  the  end 
cf  June,  had  amounted  to  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.     These  are 
said  to  be  the  first  American  oats  on  that  market  since  the  World  War, 


CORN 


The  corn  production  outlook  for  the  northern  hemisphere  at  present  is 
f-r  a  decreased  crop  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.     Acreage  esti- 
mates for  the  principal  European  corn  producing  countries  total  3  per  cent 
larger  this  year,  than  last,  but  drought  in  the  Danube  region  has  been  detri- 
mental to  the  crop  there.     Since  other  feed  grains  and  potatoes  are  now  giving 
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promise  n.£  good  crops  in  the  European  countries  which  import  corn,  the  probable 
decrease  in  corn  production  is  not  expected  tn  result  in  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  demand  for  non-European  corn.     In  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  is  our  corn  crop  now  estimated  to  be  262,000,000  bushels  below 
last  year  and  282,000,000  bushels  below  the  average  for  the  past  five  years, 
but  our  oats  crop  is  below  both  last  year  and  the  five-year  average. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  about  150,000,000  bushels  of  corn  have  been 
exported  from  Argentina  to  "the  end  of  August  out  of  the  large  1926-27  crop  of 
'321,000,000  bushels.     There  is  no  record  of  as  large  an  export  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  any  other  year.     The  quantity  exported  since  April  1,  1927  undoubt- 
edly includes  some  corn  carried  over  from  the  1925-26  crop,  but  no  estimate  of 
the  April  1  carryover  has  been 'received.     In  the  past  five  years,  subtracting 
exports  from  total  production  has  left  from  45,000,000  -  90,000,000  bushels  for 
domestic  consumption,  seed  and  carryover.     On  that  basis,  from  80,000,000  to 
125,000,000  bushels  still  remain  available  for  export  from  tha  1926-27  crop, 
against  158,000,000  bushels  actually  exported  in  the  period  September-March,. .,  . .  / . 
1926-27, from  the  good  1925-26  crop.     For  the  same  period  of  the  1924-25  season 
73,000,000  bushels  were  exported'  and  82,000,000  bushels  in  1922-24  from  the 
good  crop  of  that  season.     Droughty  conditions  during  the  Argentine  autumn 
this  year  probably  increased  domestic  corn  consumption  somewhat,  but  apparently 
there  is  still  a  considerable  quantity  available  for  export  for  the  current 
season,  June  exports  of  42,000,000  bushels  were  heavier  than  for  any  month  of 
the  pa^t  five  years.     Reductions  occurred  in  July  ana  August  with  exports  for 
the  latter  month  unofficially  reported  at  about  33,000,000  bushels.  Planting 
for  the  1927-28  crop  will  start  late  in  1927,  but  it  is  too  early  for  any  indi- 
cation of  the  coming  acreage.     See  table,  page  341. 

The  estimated  South  Africa  corn  production  for  1926-27  has  been  revised 
downward  slightly  to  67,500,000  bushels  from  69,000,000  compared  with  39,000,000 
a  year  ago  and  a  record  breaking  harvest  of  87,000,000  for  1924-25.     The  export- 
able surplus  for  this  season  is'  estimated  at  about  30,000,000  bushels  whereas 
actual  exports  last  year  were  less  than  2,000,000  and  the  preceding  year  from 
a  large  crop  they  were  about  40,000,000. 

Corn  nrices 

United  States  corn  prices,  which  rose  gradually  from  about  85  cents  the 
middle  of  May  (for  No,'  3  yellow  at  Chicago)  to  $1.13  on  August  18,  have  been 
declining  since  that  date  to  $1,056  on  August  30.     Daring  this  same  period 
■Argentine  prices  have  not  risen  quite  as  much  or  as  rapidly  as  those  of  the 
United  States,  going  only  from  64  cents  to  76  cents  in  the  same  period.  They 
continued  to  advance  for  about  a  week  to  80  cents  on.  August  23,  after  the  Chica- 
go prices  began  to  drop,  and  fell  only  to  78  3/4  cents  on  August  30  for  Septem- 
ber shipment.     Argentine  corn  for  November  shipment  Was  then  quoted,  at  84,5 
cents.     Margins  of  Chicago  corn  over  Argentine  for  early  shipment  increased  from 
20  cents  the  middle  of  May  to  a  peak  of  37  cents  on  August  18  arid  have  since 
dropped  almost  steadily  to  27  cents  on  August  30.     United  States  imports  of 
corn  for  July  1927  are  officially  reported  at  692,000  bushels  against  25,000 
last  year.     Unofficial  reports  state  that  as  many  as  1,200,000  bushels  were  im- 
ported from  July  25  to  August  25,  1927, 
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WORLD  COTTON  MILL  CONSUMPTION  AND  STOCKS 

,  ,p?J'he  world  consumption  of  American  cotton  for  the  half  year  ending  July 
VVaS  8>354>000  *ales,   according  to  a  cablegram  received  by  the  United 
states  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  International  Cotton  Federation  at 
Manchester,     For  the  half  year  ending  July  31,  1926  consumption  of  American  cot- 
1t°n7^sn°(!7s6'000  ^ales.     The  total  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1927,  reached 
TQP4.  or  fleS  aS  comPared  with  13,730,000  for  1925-26,  and  13,256,000  for 

iy^-2o,  while  consumption  of  American  cotton  showed  considerable  increase,  con- 
sumption of  other  ^^.o^ths, with  the  exception  of  Egyptian  decreased.     Total  con- 
sumption of  all  growths  for  the  half  year  ending  July  31,  1927  was  810,000  bales 
greater  than  for  the.  corresponding  period  last  year,  or  13,153,000  bales ,' making 
a  total  lor  the  1926-27  season  of  25,880,000  bales,  compared  with  24,581,000 
bales  for  1925-26  and  23,294,000  bales  for  1924-25.     For  the  six  months  ending 
t qtq  hnn         consumption  of  Indian  cotton  was  2,379,000  bales  compared  with 
819,000  bales  for  six  months  ending  January  31,  1927  and  2,787,000  for  six 
months  ending  July  31,  1926.     Consumption  of  cotton  reported  as  "sundries"  (growths 
other  than  American,  Indian  arid  Egyptian)  was  1,900,000  bales  for  six  months  end- 
ing^July  31,  1927,  compared  with  2,000,000  bales  the  previous  six  months  and 
2,323,000  for  six  months  ending  July  31,  1926. 

World  mill  stocks  of  American  cotton  on  July  31,  1927  were  53  per  cent 
greater  than  on  July  31,  1926,  or  3,017,000  bales.     Mill  stocks  of  other  growths, 
with  the  exception  of  Egyptian,  showed  a  decrease  from  last  year.     Total  world 
mill  stocks  on  July  31,  1927  were  5,341,000  bales  compared  with  4,493,000  bales 
on  July  31,  1926. 


THE  1927-28  BEET  SUGAR  CROP  OF  EUROPE 


Dr.  Gustav  Mikusch  of  Vienna  in  a  preliminary  forecast  places  the  1927-28 
European  beet  sugar  crop  at  3,963,000  short  tons,  an  increase  of  11.6  per  oent 
over  his  preliminary  forecast  for  last  year,  and  17.2  per  cent  above  his  latest 
estimate  for  last  year  of  7,642,000  short  tons.     Increases  over  1926-27  occur  in 
all  countries  listed  with  the  exception  of  Spain  which  is  6.3  per  cent  below  the 
estimate  for  last  year.     The  crops  of  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium  and  Netherlands 
are  above  last  year  but  fall  below  the  crops  produced  in  1925-26.     Increases  over 
the  two  preceding  years  are  indicated  in  Germany,  France,   Italy,  Poland,  Russia 
and  the  United  Kingdom,     The  greatest  increases  as  compared  with  1926-27  occur 
in  United  Kingdom  and  Russia.     The  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  due  to  the 
stimulus  to  the  sugar  industry  created  by  the  sugar  subsidy  law  of  1924.  Russia's 
sugar  industry  which  has  been  steadily  expanding  since  the  war  received  a  slight 
set  back  during  the  1926-27  season  due  to  the  unsatisfactory  relation  between 
sugar  beet  prices  and  grain  prices  which  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  sugar 
beet  acreage.     See  page  344  tor  detailed  figures, 
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LIVESTOCK,     M  EAT    AND  WOOL 

for  thfSnLL^/f         3  F0R  1927:    Preliminary  estimates  on  wool  production 
wSch LrW    a  eS>  ^^tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
ZlllJ.ll  f  ef,   °S  GS  °r  sufficient  ^ta  for  making  preliminary  estimates  are 
of    1      •     +  ?6  onit6d  StatGS  DeP£rtment  of  Agriculture,  point  to  a  decrease 

LtS  Per  °ent  in  the  1927  v/ocl  cliP  ^  these  countries.  These 

1?    lei  x?  1925  P^duced  roughly  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  estimated 
lilt      !?    Production,     The  7  per  cent  decrease  in  the  countries  mentioned 
iLlr  e":tlrciJ  t0  the  smaller  wool  clip  forecase  for  Australia,  the  decrease 
!     t^i      r?nl3t  approximately  15  per  cent,  according  to  the  Pastoral  Review 
oi  duly  18,  1927.     See  F,   S.   SW-19,  September  1,  1927. 


FRUIT,  VEGETABLES    AND  NUTS 

FRESH  FRUIT  OUTLOOK  IN  AUGUST  1927:     Fruit  prospects  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  continental  Europe  are  less  favorable  than  they  were  a  month  ago, 
MUle  prospects  m  England  remain  the  same.     Estimates  of  the  Canadian  and 
Jar opean  apple  crops,  while  aoove  last  year's  production,  are  below  earlier 
expectations  and  the  quality  is  below  last  year  and  under  average.     In  the 
United  States,  also,  the  crop  continues  to  decline  from  earlier  estimates  and 
is  considerably  below  last  year. 

The  German  trade  expects  a  good  demand  for  apples  this  autumn,  accord- 
ing to  a  cabled  report  from  Acting  Agricultural  Commissioner  Loyd  V,  Steere 
at  Berlin.     During  the  first  -weeks  of  August  there  were  relatively  large  re- 
ceipts of  apples  on  the  German  markets,   from  Italy,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  domestic  crop.    Buyers  were  cautious  but  the  demand  for  Tyrol 
apples  was  strong.     Early  apple  prices  are  above  those  of  last  year  but  are 
weakening. 

The  British  market  is  glutted  with  inferior  domestic  apples  which  are 
selling  between  36  cents  and  60  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  a  cable  from 
Agricultural  Commissioner  Foley  at  London.     There  are  very  few  first  grade  apples 
on  the  market.     Continental  fruit  is  not  bringing  brokerage,  transportation 
and  packing  costs,  states  Mr.   Foley.     American  Gravensteins  sold  in  Liverpool 
during  the  last  week  of  August  at  $3.16  to  $3.41  per  barrel,  in  London  at 
$3,28  per  barrel,  and  in  Glasgow  at  $3.16  to  $4.38.     Hudson  River  Bartlet 
pears  brought  $14,60  to  $18H25  per  barrel  in  London  during  the  sane  period* 
See  F,  S.  F-56,  September  2,  1927. 

GERMAN  DUTY  ON  PRUNES  MAY  BE  REDUCED:     Under  the  terras  of  the  new  commer- 
cial treaty  recently  negotiated  between -Germany  and  Yugoslavia,  Germany  agrees 
to  reduce  her  tariff  on  prunes  from  10  marks  to  6  marks  per  ICO  kilograms 
($1,08  to  65  cents  per  100  pounds)  for  prunes  unpacked,  in  barrels  or  in  Backs 
or  packages  of  ac  least  80  kilograms  (176  pounds)  and  from  20  marks  to  8  marks 
($2,16  to  86  cents  per  100  pounds)  for  other  packing,  according  to  advices 
cabled  by  Acting  Agricultural  Commissioner  Steere  at  Berlin.     The  treaty  has 
not  yet  been  signed  or  ratified.     Since  the  United  States  has  a  nost-f avored 
nation  clause  in  its  commercial  treaty  with  Germany,  the  lower  rates  would  also 
apply  to  imports  into  Germany  from  this  country. 
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Groundwork  for  taking  a  world  agricultural  Census  in  1930,  under  the 
direction  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  is  making 
good  progress.    As  a  preliminary  step,  the  Director  of  the  project,  Mr.  Leon 
M,  Estabrook,  late  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  devoted 
most  of  the  past  14  months  to  travel  in  order  to  discuss  with  the  proper  author- 
ities in  the  several  nations  the  idea  of  the  project,  its  execution  and  the 
re  suits, .expected.     To-  date  Mr.  Estabrook  has  visited  every  capital  in  Europe, 
and  North  Africa/ finding  everywhere  a  willingness  among  government  officials  to 
cooperate  in  the  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Estabrook  in  collaboration  with  the 
ns.ituto,    An  equal  degree  of  success  has  attended  his  visists  to  Turkey,  to 
Jorth  American  countries  and  the  West  Indies.     The  Orient  is  the  next  region 
-.0  be  covered  in  the  interest  of  the  Census. 

As  a  res^lt  of  the  Census,  it  is  expected  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  comparable  data  will  be  made  available  covering  the  production  of 
we  most  important  agricultural  products  in  practically  all  of  the  countries 
a  the  world  wherein  facilities  to  do  the  work  exist  or  can  be  created.  In 
several  instances,  the  census  will  be  the  first  effort  at  comprehensive  crop 
aid  livestock  estimating  those  countries  ever  attempted,  and  involves  the 
creating  of  practically  new  government  organizations.     In  other  countries, 
existing  machinery  must  be  expanded  somev/hat,  and  a  certain  amount  of  change 
12  method  appears  necessary  in  order  to  have  results  conform  to  zhe  standard, 
census  schedules  prepared  by  the  Institute  under  Mr.  Estabrook? s  direction. 
Vhere  any  doubt  regarding  wholehearted  participation  in  the  plan  has  been  ex* 
tressed,  the ^ doubt  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  a  lack  of  suf- 
ficient public  funds  rather  than  from  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  project  itself. 

Information  collected  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in- 
dicates that  only  37  countries  have  taken  an  agricultural  census  during  the 
past  25  years.     These  countries  represent  less  than  half  the  land  area  and 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  world.     Vfe  present  hereafter  ex- 
cerpts from  and  summaries  of  Mr.  Estabrook' s  letters  and  reports  to  the  Insti- 
tute and  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reporting  the  progress  made 
in  laying  plans  for  the  census  in  certain. interested  countries,  together  with 
observations  upon  agricultural  practice  and  conditions  in  some  of  the  countries 
/i si  ted: 

Yugoslavia 

Early  in  June,  1926,  Mr.  Estabrook  began  his  world  tour  with  a  visit  to 
Yugoslavia,  where  personal  interviews  with  responsible  officials  were  conducted. 
The  standard  forms. for  making  census  returns,  as  prepared  by  the  Institute, 
ware  discussed  there  and  in  every  country  visited,  and  adjustments  in  local 
procedure  suggested  to  secure  results  compatible  with  the  standard  form.  The 
census  forms  reduce  to  the-  lowest  terms  the  information  required  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  result,  but  all  governments  wore  encouraged  to  submit  as  much  ad- 
ditional material  as  they  saw  fit.     The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  was  the  first 
to  express  to  Mr.  Estabrook  personally  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  Census 
project. 
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Bulgaria 

At  Sofia,  on  June  11,  the  J'ensiis  Director'  "began  Ms  observance  of  the 
Bulgarian  statistical  resources.     The  Director  General  of  Statistics  for  Bul- 
garia contributed  extensive  observations  regarding  the  information  required, 
from  the  view  point  of  Bulgaria's  ability  to  comply  and  also  concerning  the 
international  phases  of  comparability.    Full  cooperation  in  the  project ,how~ 
ever,  was  assured. 

Greece 

A  visit  to  Athen  revealed  a  serious  problem  in  an  almost  complete  ab- 
sence of  a  Greek  government  statistical  organization.    Current  work  appeared 
to  be  running  behind  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  w3,th  little  prospect  of  greater 
activity  in  the  future.    Only  a  mild  display  of  interest  was  manifest,  at  the 
mention  of  the  Census,  with  lack  of  funds  being  suggested  as  a  reason.    In  the 
course  of  several  interviews,  however,  it  developed  that  plans  were  under  con- 
sideration for  rejuvinating  the  governmental  statistical  service,   since  the 
lack  of  it  was  a  serious  handicap  to  the  national  economic  life.    The  coopera-i. 
tion  of  Greece  in  the  Census  project  was  finally  secured,  the  extent  of  activity 
being  subject  to  the  amount  of  money  available  in  1929-30.    The  Greek  officials 
interviewed  appeared  to  be  impressed  with  the  extent  of  the  cooperation  with 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  promised  by  the  governments  of  sever-" 
al  neighboring  countries, 

Turkey 

Mr.  Sstabrook  found  the  statistical  organization  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment just  beginning  to  take  shape.     The  Angora  authorities  were  preparing  in 
June,  1926  to  take  their  first  census  of  population  and  agriculture  in  the  fol- 
lowing September.     They  expressed  a  conviction  that  the  1925  census  would  pro- 
bably be  imperfect  since  it  was  the  first  attempt,  but  felt  that  the  experience 
would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  1930  Census.     The  Turkish  government  has  made 
a  start  in  scientific  aid  to  agricultural  activity.    Tne  Ministry  of  Agri- 
Vulture  has  a  group  of  new  buildings  just  outside  Angora  being  equipped  with 
modern  scientific  apparatus,  which  rail  be  handled  under  the  direction  of  ex- 
perts, largely  from  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Switzerland.     The  contemplated 
lines  of  activity  include  plans  for  a  national  meteorological  service,  in  addi- 
tion to  work  along  technical  agricultural  lines, 

Rumania 

In  Rumania,  census  work  already  contemplated  has  been  postponed  until 
1930  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  H7orld  Census.     The  country  has  a 
statistical  reporting  organization  based  on  regional,  district  and  local  units, 
with  the  expectation  that  a  trained  statistical  reporter  will  be  a.ssigned  to 
every  local  unit  before  1930.    Agrarian  reform  movements  have  hampered  statis- 
tical work  in  Rumania,    Mr.  Estabrook  reports  that  "Under  the  old  regime  the 
owners  of  large  estates  kept  records  and  could  supply  data.    Now  that  the  large 
estates  have  been  divided  up  among  a  large  number  of  illiterate  peasants,  it  is 
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difficult  to  obtain  data  because  of  their  instinctive  fear  of  taxation  and 
desire  to  conceal  their  production. 

"While  the  country  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  especially  agriculture, 
forests  and  petroleum,  and  although  her  budget  has  been  balanced  for  several 
years,  she  lacks  sufficient  money«currency  (July,  1926)  with  which  to  "buy  agri- 
cultural machinery,  rolling  stock  for  railways,  etc*     In  other  words,  her 
mechanical,  industrial  and  commercial  equipment  are  inadequate,  which  of  course 
reacts  unfavorably  on  agriculture  and  business.     In  order  to  move  the  present 
(1926)  crop  of  cereals,  the  government  has  had  to  rent  11,000  railroad  cars 
from  Poland. 

"This  forenoon  (July  7,  1926)  I  rode  for  six  hours  or  more  through  a  per- 
fectly flat,  rich  agricultural,  country,  with  magnificent  crops  of  cereals,  hemp 
sugar  beets,  meadows,  pastures,  poppies,  vegetable  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
fine  herds- Of  f;at  dairy  cattle,  and  innumberable  flecks  of  geese.    All  harvest- 
ing is  done  by  the  discouragingly  clow,  antiquated,  utterly  absurd  process  of 
hand  labor." 

Hungary 

The  Hungarian  government  also  agreed  to  a  postponement  of  their  1927 
agricultural  census  to  conform  with  the  plans  of  the  Institute.     That  country  . 
possesses  good  facilities  for  statistical  work  and  had  planned  to  secure  con« 
siderable  data  in  addition  to  that  required  for  the  world  Census.     Since  no  re- 
strictions are  placed  upon  the  amount  of  information  any  country  may  gather  in 
conjunction  with  the  Census,  the  returns  for  Hungary  promise  to  be  among  the 
most  complete  of  any.    Mr,  Estabrook  was  shown  a  private  model  farm  of  about _  J 
1000  acres  near  Budapest,  where  crops  and  livestock  were  produced  on  a  very 
high  standard  of  quality.    The  establishment  conducted  its  own  beet  sugar  factory 
plant  breeding  laboratory  and  experimental  fields. 

Austria 

The  time  spent  in  Vienna  served  to  align  Austrian  census  plans  with  those 
of  the  Institute  and  to  secure  further  assurances  of  complete  cooperation  by  . 
Austria  in  the  WStfjud  Census  project.     From  Vienna,  Mr.  Estabrook  returned  to 
Rome  on  June  19,  1936,  having  completed  his  first  organization  trip,  which  in- 
cluded seven  countries  of  central  and  southeastern  Europe. 


0zech.os3,ovakia 

On  July  23,  1926,  Mr.  Estabrook  began  his  second  trip  with  a  journey 
from  Rome  to  Prague,     Owing  to  lack  ..of  funds,  the  Czechoslovakian  census  plan- 
ned for  1925  had  been  postponed,  so  that  the  1930  idea  was  particularly  well 
received.    Official  conversations  revealed  that  the  present  policy  of  agrarian 
reform  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  activities  of  the  Czechoslovakian  govern- 
ment.   For  cultivated  lands,  however,  the  reforms  were  reported  as  80$  completed. 
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It  was  expected,  therefore,  that  all  reform  measures  would  be  completed  by 
1928,  releasing  ample  funds  for  the  Census  of  1930.    American  government  re- 
presentatives in  Prague,  intimated  that  the  financial  basis  of  the  country  is 
sound;  that  propserity  is  increasing  and  that  there  .appeared  to  be  no  financial 
reason  why  the  government  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  do  its  share  of  work 
in  1930, 

On  the  trip  from  Prague  to  Berlin,  Mr.  Estabrook  comments:  "Apparently 
most  of  the  harvesting  is  done  by  machinery....  I  saw  no  maize,  flax  or  hemp, 
but  instead  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  was  planted  to  potatoes  and  sugar-, 
beets.     During  the  afternoon,  I  passed  through  a  region  largely  devoted  to  hops 
As  one  proceeds  northward,  the  country  becomes  flatter,  the  soil  more  sandy  and 
lighter  and  less  fertile,  and  larger  areas  are  systematically  planted  to  forest 
trees  in  blocks  of  different  ages  so  as  to  give  successive  crops  of  saw-timber 
size" . 

Germany 

The  Census  plans  of  Germany  do  not  admit  of  a  complete  recount  in  1930, 
a  complete  agricultural  and  livestock  census  having  been  taken  in  1925.     It  was 
arranged,  however,  that  Germany  should  provide  current  data  in  1930  according 
to  the  requirement  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  which  would 
be  comparable  to  material  submitted  "by  other  countries  on  the  basis  of  condi- 
tions existing  at  the  time  of  the  world  Census. 

Other  censiises  having  agricultural  significance  have  been  planned  by 
Germany  for  the  years  between  1925  and  1930.     Owing  to  the  fact  that  German 
agriculture  is  highly  stabilised,  it  was  agreed  that  the  information  so  secured 
could  b.e  made  to  fit  accurately  enough  the  plans  of  the  Institute.  Certain 
changes  in  method  of  census  procedure  in  Germany  were  suggested  and  accepted, 
which  eliminated  any  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  Germany  to  provide  the  data 
called  for. 

The  German  Ministry  of  Agriculture  considers  as  its  most  important  pro- 
jects at  present  (1)  to  put  all  idle  land  into  crops,  especially  fodder  crops, 
with  a  view  .to  making  Germany  as  nearly  self-sufficing  as  possible;  (2;  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  swine  to  the  prewar  levels  and  (3)  to  facilitate  the  mar- 
keting of  surplus  farm  products  by  means  of  credits  or  advances  to  farmers  up 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  warehouse  receipts.    Much  of  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  is  included  in  the  administering  of  laws  affecting  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  products  and  the  industries  utilizing  those  products  as  raw  mater- 
ials.    Official  of  the  Ministry  intimated  that  most  of  the  practical  work 
designed  to  improve  conditions  surrounding  agricultural  production 'was  con-    ^  . 
ducted  by  local  chambers  of  agriculture,  federated  into  a  national  chamber.  Mei 
bership  in  local  chambers  is  obligatory  upon  all  farmers  having  12.4  or  more 
acres  of  land.     "The  chambers",  says  Mr.  Estabrook,  "have  complete  control  .over 
experiment  stations,  model  farms,  elementary  agricultural  schools,  winter  cours 
of  instruction  and  generally  the  practical  application  and  demonstration  of 
scientific  methods  of  improving  agriculture,  and  for  this  purpose  they  employ 
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technicians.    Annually  the  state  chambers  send  to  the  national  chamber  a  bud- 
get to  cover  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  state  chamber  and  its  branches. 
These  are  combined  into  a  single  budget  by  the  national  chamber  and  submitted 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  can  make  no  change  in  it  but  can  return  it 
for  modification  as  to  total  amount.     Mien  the  budget  is  approved  it  becomes  a 
tax  of  so  much  per  acre  which  the  farmers  must  pay  and  which  is  collected  by 
the  tax  collectors  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  state  chambers  of  agriculture. 

On  the  trip  from  Berlin  to  Warsaw,  Mr.  Estabrook  observed  that  the  soil 
to  the  Polish  border  was  generally  sandy  and  poor  and  occupied  mostly  by  forests, 
On  the  Polish  side  of  the  border,  the  soil  became  less  sandy,  darker ^ in  color 
and  appeared  to  be  loose.     The  area  devoted  to  forests  appeared  to  diminish  to 
about  one-fourth  forests  to  three-fourths  crops,  principally  rye,  wheat,  potatoer 
meadows,  and  in  some  sections,  sugar  beets. 

Poland 

The  officials  in  Warsaw  appeared  to  be  but  little  informed  as  to  the 
World  Census  project,  but  pledged  their  cooperation  after  having  the  plan  out-, 
lined  to  them.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  regards  agrarian  reform  as  its  out- 
standing problem  at  present.  In  addition  to  apportioning  large  holding,  agrar-* 
ian  reform  in  Poland  includes  the  consolidation  of  small  subdivisions.  Scatters 
holdings  of  small  areas,  some  of  them  too  small  to  cultivate  are  fairly  common. 
In  one  instance  a  single  farm  was  broken  into  1062  separate  small  plots. 

Latvia  and  Lithuania 

Both  of  those  Baltic  States  expressed  an  appreciation  of  the  World  Census 
project,  which  fits  in  conveniently  with  the  census  plans  of  both  countries,  _ 
Consideration  already  had  been  given  the  preliminary  announcement  issued  by  the 
Institute  and  committees  were  at  work  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  various 
government  offices  designed  to  do  the  work.     In  Lithuania  much  of  the  advance- 
ment in  agriculture  is  accomplished  by  the  cooperative  societies  with  whom  the 
government  works  with  its  own  agronomists  and  other  specialists. 

Outstanding  agricultural  movements  in  Lithuania  since  the  war  have  been 
influenced  largely  by  agrarian  reform  and  the  breaking  up  of  large  estates.  In 
prewar  years  the  large  estates  produced  a  surplus  of  cereals  and  flax,  but  later 
holders  have  been  producing  less  cereals  and  more  livestock  a.nd  their  products, 
especially  butter,  which  is  largely  exported  to  Germany.     Some  2,000,000  acres 
were  set  aside  for  division  into  small  holdings,  of  which  about  1,200,000  had 
been  allotted  by  June,  1926,  and  the  remainder  was  expected  to  go  during  the 
next  three  years. 

Russia, '.. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  agreed  to  enter  the  World  Agricultural  -Census^ 
of  1930,  and  has  postponed  until  that  year  the  census  proposed  for  1927.  'Soviet 
Russia  finds  that  present  statistics  on  agricultural  conditions  in  that  country 
are  not  complete  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  government  which  anticipates 
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important  results  from  the  1930  project,     Annual  returns  are  made  covering  the 
crops  and  their  extent,  hut  much  basic  data  are  still  lacking.     Since  the  re- 
sources of  Soviet  Russia  are  primarily  agricultural,  the  whole  plan  of  national 
economy  is  organized  around  agricultural  statistics.    Mr.  Estabrook  asked  many 
questions  relating  to  the  post-war  agricultural  situation  in  Russia,  and  sum- 
marizes the  answers  given  as  follows: 

1.  "Russian  exports  were  completely  shut  off  during  the  war. 

2.  "Russian  agriculture  was  badly  disorganised  by  the  Revolution, 
by  the  civil  war  that  followed,  by  the  dislocation  of  transportation 
and  markets,  by  the  breaking  up  of  estates,  by  the  deterioration  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  and  by  the  requisitioning  of  farm  prod- 
ucts by  the  government  without  compensation. 

3.  "The  establishment  of  the  New  Economic  Policy,  permitting 
peasant  farmers  to  sell  surpluses  has  brought  about  a  quicker  re- 
covery than  had  been  expected,  and  it  is  believed  that  one  more 
favorable  season  will  bring  crop  areas  and  production  up  to  pre- 
war normal;  cattle  and  swine, have  already  recovered,  but  there  is 
still  a  shortage  of  work  horses  and  farm  machinery. 

4.  "The  operation  of  large  estates  as  such  by  the  government' 
have  proved  a  failure  —  unprofitable  —  and  the  problem  of  over- 
population and  land  hunger  of  peasants  continuing,  in  all  probability 
the  average  size  farm  in  future  will  be  "middle"  size,  that  is,  the 
number  of  large  estates  and  of  very  small  holdings  will  diminish. 

5.  "That  dairy  and  swine  production  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
country  and  near  large  cities  will  probably  continue  to  increase. 

6.  -"That  cereal  production  will  continue  to  increase  in  the 
central  southern  "black  belt",  but  because  of  smaller  size  of  farms, 
diversified  farming,  increase  in  population,  and  increase  in  per 
capita  and  total  consumption,  exportable  surpluses  of  cereals  are 
not  likely  to  equal  or  exceed  pre-war  exports. 

7.  "Increases  may  be  expected  in  the  production  of  the  so-called 
industrial  crops,  such  as  flax,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  beets." 

Upon  leaving  Russia,  Mr.  Estabrook  returned  to  Riga  where  he  had  left 
most  of  his  baggage  and  effects.     He  says:   "The  country  between  Riga  and 
Moscow  is  all  of  the  same  general  character,  flat,  without  hills  or  mountains, 
but  with  some  sand  dunes  and  ponds,  about  ten  per  cent  v/et,  peaty  marsh,  sixty 
per  cent  in  pine  and  white  poplar  forests,  and  about  thirty  per  cent  cultivated 
in  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  flax,  potatoes,  millet  and  fodder  crops. 
Country  thickly  populated  and  houses  made  of  logs  and  roofs  made  of  straw  thatch. 
Mechanical  equipment  and  roads  poor. " 
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Esthonia 

Plans  for  the  1930  Census  were  well  under  way  when  Mr.  Estabrook  arrived 
in  Reval  on  August  23,  1926.     The  statistical  units  of  the  government  were  being 
coordinated  to  handle  the  work  as  completely  as  resources  and  equipment  would 
permit.     Officials  pointed  out  that  the  practical  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
Esthonia  was  carried  on  by  two  large  agrarian  organizations  which  received 
government  aid.     The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  gave  as  its  leading  problems: 
(1)  Agrarian  reform;   (2)  land  settlement;   (3)  land  improvement  and  building 
construction;   (4)  improvement  of  livestock  and  the  dairy  industry,  and  (5)  im- 
provements in  crop  production  methods.     Conditions  generally  were  similar  to 
those  existing  in  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  with  agrarian  reform  and  increased  live- 
stock production  bulking  large  since  the  war.     Independence  is  said  to  have 
stimulated  the  Esthonians  to  a  considerable  extent."  About  95  per  cent  of  the 
adults  are  reported  as  literate  and  seem  to  have  a  high  degree  of  interest  in 
agricultural  statistics. 

Finland 

The  Helsingfors  government  possesses  a  closely  centralized  statistical 
organization  which  contemplates  cooperating  completely  with  the  1930  Census 
project.     In  recent  years  Finnish  agriculture  has  changed  somewhat  from  a  dom- 
estic to  an  export  basis,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  butter  exports.  Com- 
petition from  New  Zealand,  Argentina  and  other  dairy  countries,  therefore,  has 
stimulated  interest  in  international  agricultural  economics. 

Describing  his  trip  through  the  Baltic  States  Mr.  Estabrook  says:  "The 
country  I  crossed  in  Esthonia  from  Riga  to  Reval  is  flat,  sandy  and  rather  poor, 
much  of  it  swampy,  and  most  of  it  covered  with  a  growth  of  spruce  and  birch 
trees.     I  noted  many  new  wooden  farm  houses  under  construction;  also  saw  some 
large  dairy  barns,  and  some  agricultural  machinery  in  the  fields. 

"Crossing  southwestern  Finland  from  Helsingfors  to  Albo,  the  topography 
was  different  from  any  I  had  seen— ^ small,  low  hilllocks  and  ridges  of  solid 
rock,  always  rounded,  smoothed  and  scratched  or  grooved  by  the  glaciers  of 
the  ancient  arctic  ice-cap,  partly  covered  with  rather  small  spruce  trees;  and 
between  the  hillocks  and  ridges  were  relatively  small  areas  of  arable  land; 
dark  sandy  loam  soil,  well  cultivated  like  a  garden,  with  most  excellent  and 
attractive  buildings.     The  arable  land  is  all  low,  generally  flat,  and  requires 
drainage,  which  is  provided  in  all  fields  by  narrow,  deep,  open  ditches.  In 
the  part  I  saw  apparently  50%  is  covered  with  trees,  25%  is  rock  or  swamp  ^ 
and  25%  arable  or  meadow.     This  is  said  to  be  the  richest  agricultural  region 
of  Finland.  " 

Sweden 

The  authorities  at  Stockholm  reported  that  the  regular  five-year  census 
for  Sweden  occurs  in  1928,  and  that  it  would  be  impractical  to  change  the  date. 
As  in  Germany,  however,  agricultural  practice  in  Sweden  varies  only  slightly. 
It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  the  1928  figures  would  be  accepted  in  1930,  sub- 
ject to  slight  revision  in  the  light  of  estimates  made  in  the  latter  year. 
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Regarding  important  problems  in  Swedish  agriculture,  Mr.  Estabrook  re- 
ports the  officials  as  saying  that:  "The  principal  difficulties  arose  from 
the  competition  of  other  countries  more  favorably  situated,  especially  for  the 
production  of  cereals  and  dairy  products,  under  a  tariff  law  enacted  "before 
the  war  when  conditions  were  quite  different;  higher  taxes,  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  of  production;  and  fluctuating  value  of  money.     In  an  effort  to  provide 
some  measure  of  relief  additional  credit  facilities  have  been  provided,  as  well 
as  a  bounty  on  surplus  cereals  for  export." 

Upon  leaving  Stockholm,  Mr.  Estabrook  describes  the  country  thus:  "On 
the  day  ride  from  Stockholm  to  Oslo  on  September  1,  and  from  Olso  to  Copen- 
hagen on  September  4,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  best  of  Swedish 
agriculture  in  southern  third  of  the  country.     The  country  generally  is 
flat,  with  many  swamps  and  lakes,  and  the  numerous  outcroppings  of  rock  are 
rounded  and  smoothed  by  glacial  action.     More  than  75$  of  the  part  I  saw  was 
covered  with  forest,  mostly  fir  and  birch.     The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and 
in  low  places  peaty.     The  farms  are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  partly 
in  cereals  (barley  and  oats) ,  artificial  meadow  and  root  crops.     The  buildings 
and  farm  machinery  are  the  best  I  have  seen  in  Europe.11 

Norway 

After  arranging  for  a  few  minor  adjustments  to  suit  local  conditions, 
the  Norwegian  authorities  assured  the  Director  of  their  complete  cooperation 
in  the  World  Agricultural  Census.     In  discussing  Norway's  agricultural  activ- 
ities it  was  brought  out  that  the  rugged  topography  and  short  growing  season 
are  important  factors  limiting  production.     There  are  no  very  large  holdings, 
however,  and  no  agrarian  problem  such  as  are  found  in  many  eastern  and  central 
European  countries.     At  present,  farmers  are  suffering  from  the  depression  of 
agricultural  prices  against  the  relatively  high  level  of  prices  asked  for  in- 
dustrial goods;  from  competition  from  countries  more  favorably  situated,  and 
from  inequalities  in  tariffs  and  taxes.     The  government  has  provided  credit 
facilities,  encouraged  land  settlement,  and  pays  bounties  for  cereal  production. 

"The  topography  of  this  part  of  Norway  (around  Oslo)"  says  Mr.  Estabrook, 
"is  much  broken  and  areas  of  arable  lands  relatively  small.     Most  of  the  country 
is  made  up  of  solid  granite  hills,  generally  rounded  and  smoothed  by  glacial 
action,  and  covered  with  forests  of  fir  and  birch.     The  soil  is  sandy  in 
character,  requires  large  quantities  of  fertilisers,  and  is  well  tilled.  Here, 
as  in  Sweden,  it  is  the  custom  to  hang  the  bundles  of  oats  and  the  hay  on  sharp 
stakes  or  poles  to  facilitate  drying." 

Denmark 

Mr.  Estabrook  found  Denmark  well  equipped  to  handle  the  1930  Census. 
Owing  to  the  international  character  of  Denmarks  agricultural  business,  the 
authorities  exhibited  a  keen  interest  in  the  Census  project  and  the  results 
expected.  The  two  outstanding  problems  being  considered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  are  concerned  directly  with  the  international  aspects  of  agricul- 
ture, i.e-  »  (l)  to  make  the  business  of  the  small  farmer  more  profitable,  and 
(2)  to  improve  the  quality  of  Danish  agricultural  export  products. 
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In  company  with  a  group  of  officials,  Mr.  Estabrook  visited  the  State 
Model  Dairy  and  Experiment  Station  near  Kyilerod,  and  the  Museum  of  Agricul- 
ture midway  between  Copenhagen  and  Kyllerod.     We  quote  Mr.  Estabrook.  "The 
experiment  station  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  with  good  buildings,  the  best  of 
modern  equipment  for  handling  milk  and  making  butter  and  cheese,  and  1,100 
cows  to  furnish  the  milk,  which  they  do  at  the  rate  of  seven  million  pounds 
per  annum.     It  was  too  late  when  we  returned  from  the  experiment  station  to 
see  all  of  the  museum,  but  we  did  inspect  many  of  the  old  type  buildings 
brought  from  different  sections  of  the  country  and  set  up  on  the  grounds  that 
illustrate  the  farm  homes  and  equipment  of  former  times. 

"On  this  trip  of  30  to  40  miles,  and  on  the  daylight  trip  from  Copen- 
hagen the  following  day,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  something  of  Danish  farm- 
ing.    The  country  is  generally  flat  or  but  slightly  undulating,  has  many  marshe 
and  ponds,  and  a  considerable  proportion  is  planted  to  forest  trees,  including 
fir,  pine,  beech,  and  some  oak.     Beech  thrives  well  and  I  saw  many  fine  groves. 
The  soil  varies  from  pure  sand  to  sandy  loam  and  in  low  places  there  is  much 
peat.     The  crops  are  mainly  permanent  pasture,  artificial  meadow  for  hay,  and 
roots,  including  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  turnips  for  fodder.     Horses  are  uni 
formly  good  and  the  dairy  cattle  medium  in  size  and  red,  or  red  and  white  in 
color.     I  observed  there  the  same  custom  I  saw  in  Sweden  of  tethering  cows  at 
equal  distances  in  a  long  row  across  a  pasture,  so  that  even  the  grazing  is 
reduced  to  a  definite  system.     The  farm  homes,  barns,  and  mechanical  equipment 
are  the  best  I  have  seen  except  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 11 

Netherlands 

The  Netherlands  government  has  arranged  to  take  its  next  agricultural 
census  in  1930  to  conform  with  the  plans  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  instead  of  in  1931,  the  year  for  which  plans  had  been  laid.  There 
appears  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  government  to  provide  the 
information  required  for  the  home  country.     Special  arrangements  must  be  made 
with  officials  residing  in  the  colonies  for  securing  data  relating  to  those 
areas. 

Like  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  finds  its  largest  agricultural  problems 
in  marketing  its  products,  particularly  with  regard  to  certain  restrictions 
imposed  by  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Estabrook  reports  that:  "The 
topography,  physical  characteristics,  and  vegetation  of  Holland  are  similar 
to  those  of  Denmark  -  -  flat  suface,  sandy  soil,  artificial  meadows  and  tree 
plantations;  high  state  of  cultivation  and  excellent  farm  buildings.  However, 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  horticulture,  and  the  cattle  are 
the  large  black  and  white  Frisians.     Wear  the  larger  cities,  unusually  large 
areas  are  under  glass,     Other  characteristic  features  of  Holland  are  the  num- 
erous canals  which  make  transportation  easy  and  cheap,  and  the  number  of 
picturesque  windmills. 11 

Belgium 

The  regular  fifteen-year  agricultural  census  of  Belgium  was  to  have  oc- 
curred in  1925.     Owing  to  financial  reasons,  however,  it  was  found  convenient 
to  postpone  the  regular  census  to  coincinde  with  the  World  Census  project.  It 
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took  only  a  slight  amount  of  explanation  by  Mr.  Estabrook  to  secure  the  promise 
of  complete  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  officials.  Arrangements 
were  made  also  for  extending  the  Census  inquiry  to  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

All  of  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  in  the  British  Isles  assured  Mr, 
Estabrook  of  their  participation  in  the  1930  Census  project.     A  few  minor 
changes  in  the  procedure  of  one  or  two  of  the  ministries  were  indicated  as  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  data  outlined  by  the  Institute,  but  they  will  not  hamper 
the  work  of  the  Census  as  a  whole. 

Of  the  trip  through  Britain,  Mr.  Estabrook  says:  "The  daylight  trip 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  was  very  interesting.     It  was  through  an  undulating 
country  of  low  hills,  narrow  valleys,  small  streams,  and  a  considerably  pro- 
portion of  the  land  was  either  under  grass  or  forest  trees,  principally  oak. 
The  fields  are  relatively  large  compared  with  those  of  most  European  countries; 
in  England  they  are  separated  by  hawthorne  hedges  and  in  Scotland  by  stone  fences, 
Of  the  land  in  cultivation  a  considerable  proportion  was  in  wheat  or  oats,  tur- 
nips for  stock,  potatoes,  and  near  large  cities  there  was  much  cabbage,  carrots, 
asparagus  and  other  vegetables. .  The  cattle  and  sheep  were  uniformly  good,  the 
horses  of  the  draft  type,  and  the  number  of  sheep  surprisingly  large.     In  the 
East  Lothian  region  just  south  of  Edinburgh  I  saw  evidence  of  the  best'  farming, 
the  best  and  most  numerous  stacks  of  grain  and  the  thickest  stubble,  and  better 
sheep  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  country.     I  was  told  that  this  is  the  best 
farming  section  of  Scotland.     At  one  little  hamlet  of  four  or  five  cottages  I 
counted  more  than  90  beautiful  stacks  of  grain  awaiting  threshing." 

Mr,  Estabrook  was  told  that  "A  noticeable  change  in  Scottish  agriculture 
since  the  war  is  the  putting  of  more  land  under  grass,   the  extension  of  the 
livestock  industry,  cattle  feeding,  dairying,  and  poultry,     Present  activities 
are  mainly  directed  to  developing  scientific  research,  especially  on  plant  and 
animal  breeding,  diseases  and  insect  pests,  feeding,  economics,  etc.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  universities."     The  President  of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Agri- 
culture "expressed  the  opinion  that  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  would  continue 
to  devote  more  land  to  grass  and  to  increase  the  production  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products,  and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  grow  the  bread  grains 
in  competition  with  countries  of  low  cost  of  production,  such  as  Argentina, 
Australia,  etc.     In  discussing  the  competition  of  agricultural  and  livestock 
products  of  different  countries  in  the  great  markets,  the  cost  of  production 
of  transportation  being  different  for  most  countries,  he  suggested  the  desir- 
ability of  some  sort  of  international  agreement." 

In  Belfast,  Mr.  Estabrook  learned  that  "Out  of  a  total  population  in 
North  Ireland  of  less  than  one  and  a  half  million,  more  than  one- third  live 
in  Belfast.     The  principal  change  in  agriculture  since  the  war,  and  one  that 
is  likely  to  continue,  is  the  putting  of  more  land  under  grass  and  increasing 
the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products,     laws  and  regulations  have 
been  issued  requiring  ail  eggs  for  shipment  or  export  to  be  graded  for  size, 
color,  freshness  and  cleanliness  so  that  now  their  eggs  can  compete  with 
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the  Danish  eggs  in  the  London  market;  and  this  has  stimulated  production  and 
export.     There  are  about  70  milk  testing  associations  in  the  country  from  which 
samples  of  milk  are  obtained  and  forwarded  periodically  "by  the  county  advisers 
to  the  laboratory  in  Belfast.     The  famines  which  occurred  in  former  years  have 
been  obviated  by  encouraging  farmers  to  keep  one  or  more  cows,  some  pigs,  a 
flock  of  poultry,  and  a  few  sheep,  and  to  grow  not  only  potatoes  but^  other 
vegetables  and  feed  for  the  livestock.     This  has  made  better  farmers'1. 

Traveling  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Estabrook  observes  that:     "From  Belfast  to 
Dublin  the  first  forty  miles  is  relatively  low  but  slightly  undulating,  and 
there  appears  to  be  some  good  farming  land.     The  fields  are  small  and  mostly 
under  grass  or  turnips  or  potatoes.     The  rest  of  the  distance  to  Dublin,  about 
eighty  miles,  is  through  a  hill  country,  very  rocky  and  with  poor  looking  soil. 
Most  of  it  is  under  grass  and  the  fields  of  turnips  are  the  poorest  and  weediest 
I  have  seen.     The  sheep  and  other  livestock  of  this  region  is  much  inferior  to 
those  in  England  and  Scotland.     On  this  trip  I  was  struck  by  the  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land  under  grass  and  the  absence  of  forest  trees.     Most  of  the 
fields  are  inclosed  with  high  stone  fences." 

Officials  of  the  Irish  Eree  State  "stated  in  substance  that  by  reason  of 
soil,  climate,  and  situation,  the  Irish  Eree  State  will  always  be  a  grass-grow- 
ing country;   that  parts  of  the  country  are  over-populated,  and  therefore  an  im- 
portant problem  is  to  divide  up  all  the  land  into  units  of  economic  size,  ^ which 
problem  is  complecated  by  the  reluctance  of  large  landholders  to  have  their  pro- 
perty taken  from  them;  the  desire  of  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  estate 
that  is  being  divided  to  share  in  the  division  and  enlarge  their  own  holdings; 
and  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  separating  families  from  an  insufficient  hold- 
ing and  removing  them  to  a  strange  locality,  which  they  are  inclined  to  resist. 
The  second  problem  on  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concentrating  is 
that  of  raising  the  standard  of  produce  so  as  to  compete  in  the  British  market 
with  the  produce  of  other  countries. " 

France 

The  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  agreed  to  the  Census  project,  subject 
to  the  ability  of  the  Ministry  to  secure  the  necessary  funds.     Arrangements  were 
made  also  for  the  participation  of  the  French  colonial  governments.     The  officia 
interviewed  gave  little  or  no  information  regarding  French  present  day  agricul- 
tural problems,  or  what  are  now  regarded  as  the  most  important  projects  of  the 
Ministry.     Several  important  organizations  are  active  in  improving  agricultural 
technique,  but  there  is  no  system  of  agricultural  chambers  such  as  those  in 
Germany  although  a  law  has  been  passed  authorizing  their  organization. 

Switzerland 

A  committee  of  representative  officials  met  with  Mr.  Estabrook  to  ex- 
hibit the  steps  already  taken  preparatory  to  launching  the  1930  Census  and  to 
discuss  the  information  to  be  gathered.     In  connection  with  recent  changes  in 
Swiss  agriculture,  it  was  said  that  Switzerland,  on  account  of  her  climate,  soil 
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and  situation,  had  developed  an  important  dairy  industry  which  would  continue;  tha 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  wheat  from  other  countries  daring  the  war, 
Switzerland  had  found  it  necessary  to  increase  her  production  of  wheat  and  it  had 
continued  to  he  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  to  encourage  the  growing  of  wheat,  es- 
pecially m  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  that  this  is  now  the  principal 
project. 

"^'Visited  the  Model  Agricultural  School",  Mr.  Estabrook  writes,  "said  to  be 
one  largest  in  Switzerland,   some  miles  out  from  Berne.     I  was  told  that  in  the 
twenty-five ^ cantons  of  Switzerland  there  are  thirty- three  agricultural  schools.  Tw 
courses  of  instruction  of  six  months  each  are  given  annually  to  young  men  and  women 
alternately.     This  affords  sjx  months  instruction  in  school  and  six  months  practica 
wor*  with  .their  parents  at  their  own  homes.     The  school,  the  farm,  the  dairy,  the 
ouilamgs,  and  the  equipment,  were  models  of  their  kind,  and  all  were  as  clean  and 
orderly  as  a  scientific  laboratory." 

Mr.  Estabrook  also  visited  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Liebefeld 
near  Berne.     He  says  "a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  testing  samples 
C_i  soil  sent  in  f rom  different  farms  in  the  canton,  to  determine  in  what  respect 
■ney  are  deficient  chemically.     Also  a  systematic  series  of  feeding  experiments  is 
"lhpr°Sress. tG  determiiie  the    best  rations  for  dairy  and  beef  production.  Among 
;I,e^tei:?eriments  considerable  work  has  been  done  with  silage,  with  the  interesting 
Jpsuit  uha*,  while  silage  increases  milk  production,  the  milk  obtained  from  cows 
te  •  on  silage  cannot  be  used  for  making  Emental  cneese,  for  which  the  canton  is 
lamous.    Aside  from  routine  tests  made  by  the  chemical  laboratory,  special  invest- 
;gaoions  are  under  way  with  respect  to  spontaneous  combustion;  and'  in  the  biological 
laboratory  with  respect  to  pure  cultures  for  cheese,  and  with  respect  to  bacteria 
mien  have  the  power  to  neutralize  or  destroy  harmful  bacteria  in  cheese.     I  was 
.impressed  by  the  very  evident  desire  of  the  director  and  his  assistants  to  make 
th^ir  research  work  of  practical  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  canton." 

L  Union  Suisse  des  Paysans  is  the  leading  farmer's  organization  in  Switzer- 
land and  possesses  considerable  influence  in  the  forming  of  national  agricultural 
PD-icies.     In  reporting  his  talks  with  officials  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Estabrook  says: 

me  Union  is  a  confederation  of  nearly  all  the  agricultural  associations  and 
organizations  in  Switzerland;-  that  the  officials  of  the  Union  study  the  important 
problems  affecting  the  agriculture  cf  Switzerland,  arrive  at  definite  conclusions 
concerning  them,  and  keep  all  the  member  associations  informed,  and  consistent 
support  of  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  Union.     In  this  way  legislation  favorable 
o  agriculture  is  secured.    For  example,  just  at  present  the  question  of  maintaining 
bounces  for  encouraging  the  production  of  bread  grain  in  Switzerland  is  advocated 
y  the  Union.     This  stand  is  taken  in  the  belief  that  the  larger  the  area  devoted  to 
wheat  and  other  bread  grain,  the  larger  will  be  the  production  of  such  grain,  and 
,    e  sii1aller  the  quantity  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  import,  which  would  help  the 
alance  of  trade,  and,  above  all,   the  quantity  of  dairy  produce  to  be  sold  would  be 
reducec,  which  would  a&afce  it  easier  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  the  surplus  dairy 
production,  and  so  all  will  benefit."  ' 
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Spain 

The  Spanish  government  officers  responded  favorably  to  the  Census  plan,  and 
promised  close  cooperation.     The  officers  of  the  leading  agricultural  organiza- 
tions were  approached  also,  and  agreed  to  assist  the  government  ana  supplement  its 
work  in  their  several  specialized  fields.     It  is  expected  that  a  large  share  of  tne 
information  covering  Spain  will  he  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
societies.     There  is  some  organization  along  the  lines  of  tne  German  Chambers  of 
Agriculture,  "but  lacking  the  unity  and  mandatory  character  of  the  German  system. 
Steps  were  taken  also  to  include  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  Census  project. 

Portugal 

In  view  of  the  method  where  by  Portuguese  agricultural  statistics  are  gathered, 
the  livestock  returns  for  that  country  promise  better  results  than  the  data  on  croi 
Portugal  takes  a  livestock  census  every  10  years,  the  date  coinciding  with  the 
World  Census  project.     Crop  estimates  are  made  each  year  by  requiring  each  farmer 
to  report  the  outturn  of ; each  crop  on  his  land,  but  there  are  no  figures  on  actual 
areas  devoted  to  each  crop.     Total  areas  are  estimated  by  dividing  total  yield  by 
an  average  yield  per  acre.     This  method  is  held  to  be  necessitated  by  the  practice 
of  growing  more  than  one  crop  on  the  same  land  in  the  same  season.     For  the  1930 
Census,  however,  the  government  promises  to  provide  as  complete  returns  as  possible 
including  area  figures,  for  both  Portugal  and  its  colonies. 

The  outstanding  agricultural  problem  of  Portugal  is  said  to  be  farm  finance. 
The  Minister,  of  Agriculture  intimated  that  his  chief  concern  was  to  secure  long 
term  credits  at  low  interest  for  farmers  wherewith  to  purchase  improved  implements 
and  to  practice  imoorved  methods  of  cultivation  and  farm  management.  Traveling 
in  Portugal,  Mr.  Estabrook  says  that  he  saw  "very  little  evidence  of  agriculture ^ 
in  the  eastern  portion,  which  is  rocky,  mountainous  and  barren.     The  middle  portion 
is  an  open  plateau,  very  rocky,  with  thin,   sandy  soil,  and  considerable  areas  in 
wheat,  olives  and  cork  oaks.     Townsare  far  apart  and  very  little  livestock  to  be 
seen.     Along  the  River  Tagus  are  irrigated  vineyards  and  on  the  hillsides  are  or- 
chards of  olives  and  groves  of  cork  oaks." 

North  Africa 


From  the  standpoint  of  physical  discomfort,   the  trip  f rom  Alger^to  Tripoli 
was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  any  of  Mr.  Estabrook' s  journeys.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  also  in  arranging  interviews  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  officials  concerned  with  the  Census  plans.     In  the  end,  however,  he  re- 
ceived the  assurance  that  the  information  required  would  be  supplied  as  fully  as  th« 
resources  of  the    French  and  Italian  colonial  administrations  would  permit. 
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In  Algeria  the  statistical  service  had  teen  reorganized  recently  with  con- 
siderable improvements  having  been  made.     Information  is  gathered  by  sending 
three  regular  and  occasional  special  questionnaires:  annually  to  local,  "commis- 
sions" of  citizens  who  are  required  to  make  returns  on  area  and  production  for 
stipulated  districts.     Since  wine  and  tobacco  are  taxed,  data,  on  thos  products 
are  the  most  accurate.     Other  crops  are  not  taxed  unless  their  value  exceeds  a 
certain  amount.     The  tax  features  create  a  tendency  among  producers,  particular- 
ly the  uneducated  natives,  to  under-estimate  the  amount  of  the  crops  they  pro- 
duce.    Mr.  Estabrook  learned  that  of  the  current  agricultural  problems  "Cereal 
production  is  by  far  the  most  importatn  and  therefore  receives  most  attention, 
followed  by  vineyards,  forage  crops,  olives,  tobacco,  cotton,  citrus  fruit,  win- 
ter and  spring  vegetalbes  and  of  course,  livestock."     He  was  told  that  "there  is 
a  great  future  for  citrus  fruit  and  early  vegatables  for  home  consumption  and 
export  to  northern  countries.     Good  progress  nas  been  made  in  recent  years  in 
improving  the  breeds  of  livestock,  in  feeding,  and  in  methods  of  shearing,  sheep, 
in  which  the  indigenes  (natives),  are  taking  interest.     Special  work  is  being 
done  in  the  breeding  and  selection  of  cereals,  diseases  of  olives  and  dates,  ana 
diseases  and  breeding  of  animals." 

Mr.  Estabrook  found  the  authorities  in  Tunisia  willing -to  take  part  in 
the  Census  project,  but  fearful  that  financial  limitations  and  the  ignorance  of 
of  the  peasantry  would  hamper  the  -vork.     They  were  informed,  however,  that  those 
considerations  were  recognized,  and  that  the  Institute  wanted  whatever  information 
there  was  available,  hoping  that  the  organization  and  methods  would  be  improved 
by  1930.     It  was  indicated  also  that  statistics  derived  from  the  system  of  tax- 
ation are  fairly  accurate. 

A  visit  to  the  government's  agricultural  school  near  Tunis  illustrated 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  improve  Tunisian  agriculture.     "I  was 
shown  the  dormitories",   says  Mr.  Estabrook,  "The  che  leal,  botanical,  para- 
sitical and  mechanical  laboratories,  which  are  fairly  well  equipped;  the  ~ 
stables,  in  which  there  were  some  cows  of  different  breeds,    French,  Swiss  and 
native;  a  few  pigs  and  sheep;  and  a  poultry  yard  well  stocked  wi£h  different 
varieities  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  guinea  fowl,  turkeys,  pigeons  and  rabbits; 
the  machine  shop  with  three  different  makes  of  trac~l/ors;  the  vegetable  garden, 
fruit  orchards,  and  ornameltal  grounds,  and  the  -urial  grounds  for  improved 
varieties  of  cereals  -  -  the  best  I  have  seen  since  leaving  Europe. 

At  the  Botanical  Garden  Mr.  Estabrook  learned  from  the  director  that  nis 
principal  project  was  "improving  varieties  of  wheat  especially  adapted  to 
the  severe  climatic  conditions  of  Tunisia.  He  claims  to  have  developed  var- 
ieties of  soft  wheat  that  are  more  productive  than  durum,  although  the  ordin- 
ary varieities  of  soft  wheat  from  Europe  fail  in  this  climate.    He  showed  me  * 
specimens  of  cotton  grown  at  the  station,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that  • 
cotton  cannot  succeed  in  Tunisia  unless  irrigation  can  be  developed  on  a  large 
scale.     Special  efforts  arc  directed  toward  improving  varieities  of  wheat  and 
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barley*     The  experiment  stations  propagate  improved  varieties  of  cereals,  grape 
vines,  olives  and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees,  which  are  sold  at  a  uniform  price 
to  the  farmers." 

In  the  Italian  colony  of  Tripoli ta^ia,  Mr.  Estabrook  was  informed  by  the 
governor  that  the  principal  agricultural  problems  and  projects  were  "mainly 
land  reclamation  and  colonization.    He  said  the  land  may  be  divided  into  three 
catagories,  namely;  (l)  the  oases,  with  good  water  supply  and  intensely  culti- 
vated by  the  Arabs,  mostly  in  dates,  citrus  fruit  ana  vegetables;  (2)  the 
steppes  or  plateaus,  which  the  Arabs  thought  could  not  be  cultivated,  but  which 
the  Italian  colonists  have  demonstrated  can  be  utilized  for  dry  land  agricul- 
ture, mainly  olives  and  barley;  and  (3)  the  sand  dunes-  desert  -  which  it  has 
been  demonstrated  will  grow  drought- resistant  trees    and  plants,  such  as  Euca- 
lyptus, certain  species  of  acacia,  and  bunch  grass  1 stipa',  all  of  which  serve 
as  soild  binders,  prevent    wind  erosion  and  gradually  change  the  character  of 
the  soil.     The  colonial  government  is  buying  up  for  a  nominal  prioe  the  'steppe 
lands  and  apportioning  them  among  colonists  as  'concession1,  the  colonists 
obligating  themselves  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  improvement  annually  for  a 
term  of  years.     Also  the  government  is  prorogating  hardy  trees  and  plants  for 
sale  at  a  uniform  price  to  the  colonists,  encouraging  the  use  of  modern  agri- 
cultural machinery,  and  trying  to  improve  the  native  breeds  of  livestock." 

Egypt 

Mr.  Estabrook  arrived  in  Egypt  on  January  1,  1927.     His  visit  there 
included,  in  addition  to  Census  business,  taking  part  in  the  World  Cotton 
Congress,  January  25  -  February  10.    An  account  of  that  gathering  appeared 
in  "Foreing  Crops  and  Markets",  Vol.13,  dated  March  28,  1927.    With  regard 
to  the  Census,  the  officials  concerned  pledged  their  support,  although  there 
7/as  some  question  as  to  which  branch  of  the  government  would  handle  the  work. 

Commenting  on  Egyptian  agriculture,  Mr.  Estabrook  says:  "I  have  seen 
no  other  country  in  which  agriculture  and  population  are  so  concentrated  or 
so  entirely  dependent  upon  irrigation  as  Egypt.     The  irrigated  area  compri- 
ses the  Delta  and  a  narrow  strip  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile  as  far  south  as 
Assuan  -    about  6  million  acres  all  in  cultivation  and  supporting  a  population 
of  about  14  millions.    Except  for  a  few  oases,  the  rest  of  Egypt  is  simply  a 
barren  desert,  valuable  only  for  such  minerals  is  it  inay  contain.  Necessarily, 
with  a  population  denser  per  square  mile  than  any  country  in  Europe,  a  tropical 
climate,  and  ample  water  for  irrigation,  the  holdings  are  small  and  the  agri- 
culture is  highly  intensive,   so  that  crops  are  kept  growing  both  summer  and 
winter."     In  answer  to  questions  regarding  the  principal  projects  of  the  Min- 
istry, of  Agriculture,   it  developed  that  "the  Ministry  had  the  usual  bureaus 
for  research  and  propaganda  work  in  agronomics,  horticulture,  botany,  live- 
stock, quarantine  inspection  and  regulation,  and  that  naturally  the  Ministry 
was  devoting  most  of  its  energies  to  improving  the  situation  of  its  most  im- 
portant crops,  especially  cotton,  wheat,  forage  crops  and  livestock  and  also 
as  to  the  causes  of  apparent  decline  in  fertility  of  soil    and  reduced  yields. 
As  to  the  land  reform  problem,  I  was  informed  there  is  none  in  Egypt,  there 
being  few,  if  any,  large  holdings. 
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"On  the  daylight  trip  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo",  Mr.  Estabrook  reports, 
"I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  character  of  the  soil,  agriculture  and 
farm  practice  in  the  Nile  Delta.     The  country  is  perfectly  flat,  intersected 
by  canals,  irrigation  everywhere.     Soil  dark  in  color  and  loose  and  sandy  in 
texture,   cotton  stalks  pulled  up  and  piled  on  the  flat  tops  of  houses  for  fuel, 
maize  in  the  shock,  and  the  land  generally  cleared  and  being  plowed  except  for 
the  rather  large  proportion  in  clever,  and  a  snail  proprotion  in  wheat.  The 
clover  is  half  knee  high,  luxurian,  and  being  grazed  or  cut  green  for  forage. 
Work  stock:  camels,  buffalo  and  donkeys.     Roads  generally  poor  and  holdings 
small.     General  absence  of  fruit  trees,   but -many  large  groves  of  date  palms. 
Farmers  live  in  small  villages  built  of  adobe  (mud  houses)  and  the  villages 
are  close  together.     Soil  appears  to  be  very  fertile  and  with  existing  ample ^ 
supply  of  irrigation  and  labor  should  give  enormous  annual  yields  per  unit  of 
area.     The  Delta  ends  about  Cairo,  from  which  point  one  can  see  the  sand  dune 
desert  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west." 

Palestine  and  Syria 

British  and  French  officials  administering  the  mandate  areas  of  Palestine 
and  Syria  expressed  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute.     As  in  North 
Africa,  however,  only  skeleton  organizations  existed  for  the  carrying  out  of 
statistical  work.     An  acute  problem  exists  also  in  getting  even  fair  returns 
from  natives.     The  Jewish  colonies  give  promise  of  the  best  results  as  far  as 
completeness  and  accuracy  are  concerned. 

"The  Palestine  Zionist  Executive",   Mr.  Estabrook  reports,  "is  an  insti- 
tution supported  by  contributions  from  Jewish  people  in  many  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  Jews  in  Palestine.     The  organization  has  purchased  large 
tracts  of  land  in  various  parts  of  Palestine,  has  built  villages,   towns,  roads 
and  schools,  established  experimental  farms,  employed  a  corps  of  technicians 
and  placed  many  thousands  of  families  and  young  men  on  farms  and  in  agricul- 
tural colonies  and  communitie3.     The  officials  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
having  census  data,  plan  to  take  a  census  of  their  colonies  next  March  (1927), 
and  readily  promised  to  cooperate  in  the  general  Census  of  Agriculture  in  1930. 
From  what  I  saw  in  Palestine,   I  would  judge  that  the  Zionist  Executive  had 

done  more  constructive  work  for  agriculture  in  Palestine  in  the  last  6  years 
than  all  other  agencies  combined  have  accomplished  in  the  last  half  century, 

and  a  census  by  them  of  their  own  colonies  will  comprise  a  large  proportion  of 

the  arable  land  and  agricultural  production  of  Palestine." 

'.'Several  of  the  colonies  are  developing  production  along  specialized 
lines.     Dairying  and  reafforestation  is  the  project  of  one  colony,  while  grape 
growing  is  followed  by  another,  which  is  said  to  have  the  larges  wine  cellars 
outside  of  France.     A  third  colony  has  several  thousand  acres  each  in  oranges, 
almonds,  field  crops  and  vegetables,  and  7,000  acres  in  Eucalyptus  trees.  At 
an  agricultural  school  founded  52  years  ago  a  variety  of  work  is  followed  with 
interesting  and  useful  results.     At  the  lower  end  of  the  Sea  of  Gallilee  the 
colonies  have  large  tracts  of  heavy  black  alluvial  soil,   irrigated  from  the 
Jordan;  large  orange,  olive  and  banana  plantatioxis ,  ana  considerable  forage, 
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Vegetables,  dairy  stock  and  poultry  and  appear  to  be  very  prosperous. 


Erom  Egypt  the  Census  Director  returned  to  Rome  via  Albania,  On 
March  12  he  sailed  for  the  United  States  to  carry  on  his  organization  work 
in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies*    Mr,  Estabrook's  trip  from  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  the  United  States  will  be  followed  in  an  early  issue 
of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 


CANADA  MODIFIES  EMBARGO  ON  AMERICAN  PEACHES  AND  PEACH  NURSERY  STOCK 

The  Canadian  government  has  lifted  the  embargo  on  fresh  peaches  and 
peach  nursery  stock  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada.,  except 
the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  according  to  an  Order  in 
Council  dated  August  11,  1927,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  received  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Under  the  amended  regulations  the  embargo  against  the  importation 
of  fresh  peaches  and  peach  nursery  stock  into  the  Provinces  of  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia  from  all  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Croix  rivers  continues  in  effect^     Importation  of  these  products  from 
the  states  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Texas  into  British  Col- 
umbia are  also  prohibited.    No  restrictions  are  imposed  against  the  im- 
portation of  peaches  and  peach  nursery  stock  into  British  Columbia  from 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi  fiver  other  than  the  four  states  named. 
Importations  of  these  products  into  the  Province  of  Ontario  may  be  made 
from  any  state  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  provided  the  shipments  are 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  duly  signed  by  the  consignor  indicating 
the  name  of  the  state  in  which  the  products  originated. 

The  importation  of  peach  fruit  pits  or  seeds  for  propagating  pur- 
poses into  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  is  prohibited  from  all  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  St,  Croix  rivers,   and  from  the  states  of 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Texas.     Peach  fruit  pits  or  seeds  for 
propagating  purposes  originating  in  other  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  may  be  imported  into  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  provided 
shipments  are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  duly  signed  by  the  consignor, 
indicating  the  name  of  the  state  in  which  the  products  originated. 

The  new  regulations  do  not  prohibit  the  movement  of  fresh  peaches,, 
peach  nursery  stock,  or  peach  fruit  pits,  irrespective  of  their  point  of 
origin,  passing  through  the  Province  of  Ontario  on  a  through  bill  of  lad- 
ing and  consigned  to  points  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  outside  that  area, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
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Country 


United  States  

.Canada.  ......  

Switzerland, ....... 

Hungary  

Bulgaria  

Rumania. »  

Yugoslavia. ........ 

Czechoslovakia  

Italy  if  

Spain. ............. 

Russia  


Morocco. ....... 

Union  of  South 
Africa. ........ 

Argentina. . . . . . 


Total  6  countries 
reporting  producti 


1S27, 


Total  above  coun-  ; 

tries. 
Estimated  world 
total. ............ 


Average 
1909-1913 


1,000 
"bushels 
3,712,364 
17,297 
113 
60,813 
26,277 
140 , 204 
111,897 
8,398 
102,676 
26,5-18 
52,185 


'1,000 
bushels 
2,309,414 
11,998 
157 
74,122 
24,756 
155,461 
149,399 
10,240 
105,679 
25,304 
94,300 


(3,500)  3,929 


33',  517 
191,698 


on 


2,820,364 


3,847,487 


4,126,000 


86,770 
186,298 


2,424,376 


3,238,327 


3,844,000 


1925 


1,000- 
has he Is 
2,916,961 
10,564 
177 
87,971 
28,158 
163,759 
149,233 
12,043 
109,964 
28,210 
197,783 


3,740 

38,911 

279,516 


3,047,571 


4,026,970 


1926 


1,000 
bushels 
2,646,853 
7,~3l5 
.  - 130 
76,545 
29,019 
259,496 
134,251 
10,452 
118,090 
17,186 
145,870 


1927 
;  fore- 

J  cast  

1,000 
;  bushels 
•2,585,226 
6,859 

157 

:  66,571 
;  34,565 

■V 

;c/  ■ 

<!/ 
i! 


4,371 

67,496: 
320,850: 


5,905 


2,764,733' 2,499,283 


3,818,424; 


4,502,000;  4,371,000 


Per  cent 
1927  is 
of  1926 


Compiled  from  official  sources: 

a/  Acreage  3.9  per  cent  above  that  of  last  year.     Weather  conditions 

recently  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  drought. 

b/  Probable  production  expected  to  be  half  as  great  as  last  year 

according  to  unofficial  reports. 

c/  Acreage  1.5  per  cent  above  that  of  last  year,  but  droughty  condition 
d/  Acreage  5  per  cent  above  that  of  last  year.     Weather  in  southern 

Italy  has  been  rather  dry. 

e/  Acreage  and  conditions  about  the  same  as  last  year* 

f/  Acreage  in  European  Russia  officially  reported  to  be  1.4  per  cent 

above  last  year.     Conditions  in  South  Russia  said  to  be  good. 
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CEREAL  CHOPS:        Production,  average  1909-1913, 
annual  1924  -  192? 


Crop  and  country 

:  Average  : 
-1213    ,      |  ..... 

:      1 9?7 

X  Z>  Cs  1 

:  Per 
:  cent 
'  1927  i 
:  of  192: 

MEAT 

United  States  

2  North  American  countrie 

Total  North  America  ( 3 
Total  Europe  (16)  ], 

3  African  countries. 
Total  Asia  (3)  

.    1,000      ■  1,000 
•    bushels  ;  "bushels 

1,000 

"bushels 
;  6767429 
:  420,816 

;  1,000 

j  "bushels 

;  1 , 000 

:  bushels 

,:  Per 
:  cent 

:      690,108'  864,428 
s  pm^mn'  272.454 

:  832,309 
:'  420,055 

:  851,145 
.'  368,475 

:  102.2 
87.7 

)     898*708:  1.135.882 

•'  1  097  24-^ 

:  1,252,864 

i 1,219,620 

97.3 

'     934,303;  779,691 
58,385;  51,126 
 383.827  :  395.985 

; 1,025,549 
68,311 
371.047 

864,286 
\  52,769 
363,896 

922,987 
63,933 
371,844 

106.8 
121.2 

102.2 

"Total  25  Northern 

Hemisphere  countries... 

Estimated  world  total, 
excluding  Russia  and 
China  

United  States. . . .  

Canada.  % 

Total  ITorth  America(2) 
Europe,  12  countries 

previously  reported. . , . 
Hungary,  revised  

2,275,228:  2,563,684 
3,041,000.:  3,142,000 

2,562,152 
3,400,000 

2,533,815 
3,417,000 

2,578,384 

101.8 

35,093  65,466 
 2T094:  13.751 

46,456 
13,688 

41,010 

12,114; 

61,484 
16,610 

149.9 
137.1 

38,187:  79,217 

60,144 

53,124. 

78,094 

147.0 

359,733,:  265,988; 
31,377;  22,103 
-  1 20.644:  5_,963 

403,554 
32,526; 
7,997 

314,265; 
31,416; 
11,243; 

367,337 
22,400: 
9,763 

116. S 
71  iS 
86.8 

Total  Europe  (14)  . 

411.754  294,054, 

'444,077 

356,924: 

399,500: 

111.9 

Total  15  foreign 

countries  

Total  16  countries  

Estimated  world  production 
excluding  Russia  and 

413,843:  307,805; 
449,941;  373,271; 

1              \              . : 

1,025,000  740,000: 

457,765; 
504,221 

1,014,000 

369,038' 
410,048: 

817,000; 

416,110 
477,594; 

112.8 
115.5 
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barley  and  oats; 

Production,  average 

1909-1913, 

annual  1924-1927 

Crop  and  Country 

;  Averrge 
:  1909- 
;  1913 

1924 

1925 

1926 

i  1927 

Percent 
1  1927 
:  is  of 
\  1926 

BARLEY 

:  "bushels 

i  "bushels 

:  1,000 
;  "bushel  s 

i  noo 
•  bushels 

;  1,000 
:  bushels 

Percent 

United  States   

184,812 
 45,275 

;  181,575 

88,307 

:  216,554 
:  112.668 

i  138,340 
!  99,534 

;  248,736 

;  86.455 

j    132. 1 

:  86.7 

North  America  (2)  . 

230,037 

i  270,332 

■_  339  /233 

i    238 f 024 

:  335,191 

i  116.4 

Europe,  12  countries 
previously  reported 
and  unchanged  . . . 

Denmark:  

Spain   

164,396 

26  360 
.  74,689 
32,369 
,  6.1^677 

■  197,187 

34  ]  qn 

:  •.  83,701 
14 , 712 
30 '.  759 

:  175,975 

'       'XA  R74 

98,925 
;  25,430 
:  46.817 

:  163,090 
;  33,413 
96^234 
25 , 509 
77.391 

i  172,231 
:      32 , 747 
;  '  93,349 
;  22,978 
'  61,132 

;  105.6 
!  98.0 
1  97.0 
:  90.1 
79.0 

Total  Europe  report- 
ed (16)   ~  .  . . 

359.991 

360,539 

:■  333,721 

395,687 

382,437 

96.7 

3  African  countries 
reported   

2  Asiatic  countries 
reported   

91,800 
121 . 774 

74,785 
107.792 

90,956 
131,831 

59,378 
126,386 

80,332 
104,940 

:  135.3 
83.0 

Total,  23  countries 

803,652 

813,498- 

935,730 

859,475 

902,900 

103.8 

Estimated  world 
total  excluding 
Russia  and  China 

1,418,000 

1,304,000 

1,534,000 

1,448,000 

OATS 

United  States    ' 

Canada    ! 

1,143,407 
351,690 

1,502,529 
405,976 

1,487,550 
513,384  j 

1,250,019 
383,419  ' 

1,278,741 
419,810 

102.3 
109.5 

North  America  (2)  .  ; 

1.325,097 

1.908*355 

2,GQ_0,954  . 

1,633,458  ■ 

1^698,551 

104.0 

Europe,  10  countries 
previously  reported 
and  unchanged  ......  j 

409,949 
60  557 
29,110 
28,464 
59,776 

394,959  : 
63  208  ' 
28,792  ; 
15,713  j 

42,013  ; 

460,590  ; 
55,837  : 
43^444  j 
25  532  ! 
50,986  : 

,  458,931  : 

37,683  j 
24 , 802  : 
79,850  : 

455,211 

38,356  ; 
21,219  : 
58,077  : 

99.2 
90,4 
101.8 
85. 6 
72.  7 

Total  Europe  report- 
ed (14)   : 

587 , 856  .' 

544,695  : 

646,389  : 

661,608  : 

627,427 | 

94.8 

Africa,  2  countries  : 
previously  reported 
and  unchanged 

4,142  : 
13,439  i 

2,618  ; 

9,137  : 

3,721 j 
15,768 

2 , 762  j 
8,693  : 

4,030 : 
26,180 : 

145.9 
301.2 

Total  Africa  rept(3)_ 

17,631  : 

11.755  : 

19.489  : 

11,455  ; 

30,210 : 

263.7 

Total  19  countries  ■ 

Estimated  world  '  .    ,3  ""513,000; 
total  excL  Russia  & :  uS-ina'  : 

2,454,955  ; 

2,666,812  ; 

3,306,501  : 

2,356,188 : 

102.2 

3,675,000  j 

3,964,0007 

3,728,000 ; 
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COTTON:     Area  and  production  in  countries  reporting  for  1927-28, 

with  comparisons 
 (Bales  of  478  pounds  net) 


Item  and  country 


AREA 

Total  countries  pre- 
viously reporting 
and  unchanged  a/ 
Estimated  world 

total  excluding 

China 


PRODUCTION 
Total  United  States 
and  Bulgaria   


1909-10 


:  to 
;  1913-14 

;  1925-26 

:  1926-27 

1927-28 

1927  is 
1  of  1926-27 

:  1000  acres 

1000  acres 

1000  acres 

1000  acres 

:  Per  cent 

47 , 164 

64.698 

65.827 

60.450 

92. 0 

:  62*500 

83,400 

1000  hales 

1000  hales  . 

1000  hales 

1000  hales 

Per  cent 

13 . 034  ' 

16,106  : 

17,980 

13 , 501 

75.1 

1    20,900  : 

27,900  : 

28,000  • 

Per  cent 


area,  planted  to  August  1,  1927. 


BEET-  SUGAH;:    Mikusch's  estimates  of  production  for  Europe,  1925-26 

to  1927-28 


j  _ , .  1926-27      _  _:                   ;  Per  cent 

\    1925-26    !  Forecast    ;'                   I    1927-28    :  1927-28 
Country             :    final       :  August             Final     :    forecast  •  is  of 
 .  :    1926_  ■  1325_     I  ■  :  1926-27 

■Short  tons  Short  tons  : Short  tons  :Short  tons  :  Per  cent 

Germany  :  1,770,000:  1,736,000:  1,330,000  j  1,929,000  ■  105.4 

Czechoslovakia            :  1,663,000  :  1,323,000:  1,163,000  :  1,378,000  \  118,5 

France  I      831,000  :      794,000  \      777,000:      926,000:  119.2 

Belgium  ;      366,000;      276,000  j      257,000:      331,000:  128.8 

Netherlands  ■      331,000:      303,000:      307,000  ,:      309,000:  101.0 

Poland  j      642,000  :      639,000:      607,000:      683,000:  112.5 

Italy  i      170,000;      309,000:      336,000:      342,000  ■  101.8 

Spain  :      301,000  ]      320,000        270,000  ,:      253,000  j  93.7 

United  Kingdom  :       63,600  :      165,000  ■      187,000  ■      298,000:  159.4 

Others  [  951,000:      786,000:      806,000:      998,000:  123,8 

Total  Europe  ex—       ■  : 

eluding  Russia  ...  ■  7,063,000  :  6,651,000:  6,540,000  :  7,447,000  •  113.9 

Russia  :  1^04^00^  1,378 1000jJL ,  102,000  j  1,516,000  j  137.6 

Total  Europe  :  8,372,000  '■  8,029,00t)  ;  7 ^42760CT:~8, 963,000  :  117.2 
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LONDON:     Supplies  of  meat  received  at  London  Central  Markets 
seven  months  1926  end  1S27 


Kind  of  meat  and  country* 
of  origin 


January  -  July 


Beef  and  Veal: 

Britain  and  Ireland. 
Argentina. .......... 

Uruguay...  

Australia. ........... 

Others,  , 

Total  , 


1926 
Short  tons 


23,096 
120 ; 064 

12,095 
4V  851 

11,507 
171 » 924 


Mutton  and  Lamb: 

Britain  and  Ireland  

New  Zealand,  

Argentina  

Australia..  

Others.  

Total  ,  


Pork  and  Bacon:— 

Britain  and  Ireland. 

Netherlands  

Argentina  

lew.  Zealand.  

Others,    

Total. .  .  


lr\679 
48 , b32 
14,892 
9 , 314 
4,227 


.94.494 


5,467 
16,365 

366' 
42 
5^1  oS 


27 , 378 


1927 


Short  tons 


27,963 
138,504 
5,023 
1,559 
•  2 . 316 
175,364_ 


22,221 
43,548 
16,423 
12,866 
4,804 


99,862 


a/ 
a/ 


14,925 
2,226 
908 
.380 
_  2  ,_39_9_ 
20,838 


London  Central  Markets,  August  2,  1927. 
a/  Bacon, 


ARGENTINA:     Slaughterings  at  frigorificos  and  exports  thereof, 
6  months,  January  -  June,  1926  and  1927 


1926  

1927 

Kind  of  animal 

Slaughter 

Export 

Slaughter 

Export 

Number 

Number 

Nuhber 

Number 

Cattle   

1,535,773 

1,231,272 

1,767,543 

1,457,454 

2,320,609 

80,218  : 

2,178,315 
14,883 

2 , 387 ,688 
107,535 

2,220,265 
9,481 

Livestock  Bureau,  Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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GRAINS:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  July  1- August  27,  1926  and  1927 
POSK:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  Jan,  1-August  27,  1926  and  1927 


:July  1 --August  27 

Week  e 

p.  ding 

Commodity 

j  Aug,  6 

:  Aug. 13 

,  Aug,  20 

 nn  

■'  Aug,  27 

1926 

:  1927 

'  1927 

1  1927 

:  1927 

!  1927 

CHAINS: 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1 , 000 

bushels 

bushels. 

bushels 

Dusnels 

•'  bushels 

ousne  J-  s 

W"ln  r\  r>  +*       _  / 

v»neao  a/ 

39 , 827 

23 , 340 

2 ,  233 

4,936 

4 ,  bOO 

0,X(i 

v-neat  Hour  P/c/  ..... 

6,834 

6,702 

494 

855 

59-1- 

Q 

T")  -»  —  _ 

2,185 

755 

116 

2 

0 

"7  ^  O 

66c 

« -Irt 

1,972 

81? 

19 

'71 

r~  A 

54 

/-\  „  J.  — 

1,016 

825 

172 

39 

74 

15 

2,983 

5,022 

991 

005 

A  r*  c 

455 

ool 

Jan,  l-Aus 

PORK: 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

nounds 

•pounds 

pounds 

Hams  &  shoulders,  inc  [ 

Wiltshire  sides  , .  .  . ; 

134,486 

83,350 

1,586 

1,091 

576, 

1,410 

Bacon,  including  : 

Cumberland  sides  . . .  ; 

113,130 

74 , 804 j 

2,038 

1,580 

1,592: 

1,257 

470,865, 

445,332 : 

7,689 

8,480: 

9,050; 

12 , 208 

17,958 

18,144 : 

375  : 

487, 

243| 
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Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Including  via  Pacific  ports  this  week!     Wheat  1,705,000  bushels,  flour 
70,000  barrels.     Barley  from  San  Francisco  801,000.     b/     Includes  flour  milled 
in  bond  from  Canadian  wheat.     c/     In  terms  of  bushels  of  wheat,     d/  Corrected 
to  July  31,  1927. 


WHEAT:     Exports  from  principal  countries,  average  August  1926, 
1927,  weekly" August  6-27,  1927 


1927 


1927,  week  ending 


Country 

Av.  Aug. 

Av.  Aug. 

Augus  t 
6 

Augus  t 
13 

August 
20 

August 
27 

Danube  and  Bulgaria   

1,000 
biishels 

1,000 

bushels 
1,372 
1,327 
350 
3,206 
a/  72 
0 

4,486 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

541 
446 
ci  /  339 
2 , 274 
200 
a/  483 
6  J710 

1,696 
1,024 
424 
3,503 
64 
0 

2,727 

1 , 752 
920 
112 
3,784 
0 
0 

5__7_21 

856 
1,868 

360 
2,532 

24  : 

0 

5,391 ,  ... 

1,184 
1,496 

504 
3,004 

128 
0 

 4_133  

Total  b/   

10,510 

10,813 

9,438 

12,359 

10,931 

10,449 

Compiled  from  official  records  and  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin, 
a/    Three  weeks  only,     b/    Excludes  Russia. 
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September  6,  1927 

BUTTER:    Prices  in  London,  Berlin,  Copenhagen  and  New  York,  in  cents  per  pound 

(Foreign  prices  by  weekly  cable) 


Market  and  Item 


New  York,  92  score*  

Copenhagen,  official  quotation. 

Berlin,  la  quality  

London:  a/ 

Dani  sh  

Dutch,  unsalted  

Hew  Zealand. »  

Hew  Zealand,  unsalted...  

Australian.  

Australian,  unsalted  

Argentine,  unsalted.  

Siberian  .  ♦  * » .  


August  25, 


September  1 , 


9<i  i 

1  927 

Cents 

Cents 

43.50 

44.  50 

35.50 

37.44 

38.00 

38.46 

38.13 

39.76 

36.50 

37.80 

37.37 

38.24 

38.24 

38.  89 

36.72 

37.37 

37.37 

38.02 

35.20 

35.  85 

31.72 

33.24 

September  2, 
1926 


Cent  s 

43.50 
35.17 
36.09 

37.58 
37.80 
35.63 

35.20 
35 , 63 
33.67 
29,55 


Quotations  converted  at  par  exchange. a/  Quotations  of  following  day, 


EUROPEAN.  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  MARKETS 
(By  weekly  cable) 


Prices  at  Liverpool: 
American  Wiltshire  sides  

Canadian         n  11   

Danish  »  "   , 


Ieek^nding_ 


Market  and  Item 

Unit 

:  Aug. 24, 

:  Aug. 31, 

Sept.  1 

:  1927 

1927 

1926 

GERMANY: 

Receipts  of  hogs,  14  markets... 

•  Number 

;  66,677 

:  71,147 

48,428 

:$  per  100 

lbs  15.29 

'  15.45 

17.82 

Prices  of  lard,  tcs.,  Hamburg.. 

fi 

14,12 

14.67 

17.38 

UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  IRELAND: 

Hogs,  certain  markets,  England 

Number 

7,848 

8,940 

7,934 

Hogs,  purchases,  Ireland   

ii 

;  20,306 

20,422 

$  per  100  lb 


a. 

21.08 


a/ 

sJ 

22.  59 


y 

.25.20 
28.68 


bJ  No  quotation. 
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